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EDITORIALS 


will shock the entire industry — for the industry 

without Frank Gorrell just does not seem right. An 
old Harford County (Md.) product it may be said that 
Frank was born in the canning tradition, and certainly 
he lived in it the greater part of his life. 


Another Harford County Cannery product, Willard 
Rouse, “discovered”’ Frank, and foresaw his possibili- 
ties, and Frank was persuaded to accept the Secretary- 
ship of the new organization—The National Canners 
Association, then a very weak and uncertain infant. 
The wisdom of that choice is now demonstrated for 
Frank Gorrell nursed that new association along until 
it became the greatest industrial Association, not only 
in this country, but in the world, as we see it. And 
we have seen it since its very beginning, and were 
active in its formation. This is but natural, since the 
writer’s late Father, Edward 8. Judge the first editor 
of The Canning Trade, took a leading and large part 
in the formation of the various State Canners Asso- 
ciations, and out of these came the National Canners 
Association. 


Willard Rouse of the old and well known brokerage 
concern, Smith, Rouse & Webster, was instrumental 
in having Frank Gorrell, then a poor attorney in Bel 
Air, Md., accept the Secretaryship of the new organ- 
ization, for he saw in Frank the sort of energetic 
builder that the industry needed. The results speak 
for themselves, because under his tutelage, the Na- 
tional Canners Association has taken a leading place 
among the great business organizations of the country. 


And now its first, and always energetic Secretary, 
Frank Gorrell has laid down his burden and all the 
industry will do him honor, and he will live as one of 
the industry’s great builders. He foresaw the great 
possibilities of canned foods and helped build them 
into their present commanding lead. Today the world 
could not live without canned foods, as we have so 
often said before, because canned foods keep the sea- 
sons’ harvest always available, and world wide in use. 


Fit sn GORRELL IS DEAD—That announcement 


REQUIREMENTS WANTED—Basing decisions on 
‘ifs’, “ands” and “buts” is a risky business any time. 
But with another canning season “roaring down on 
us, and Washington officialdom, which promises to 
have so much to do with our every day operations, 
apparently in a hopeless muddle of confusion and 
indecision, the business-man would seem to have little 
alternative. Nevertheless, it is a fact that there are 
few men in business who would trade places with 
Washington officials, and this is clearly demonstrated 
by ine snails pace at which Washington jobs are being 
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filled. So industry has a job to do, and it should be 
done without delay. Meanwhile unless something defi- 
nite is soon forthcoming from Washington, the produc- 
tion of canned foods, which is the main job of the 
industry, will be seriously hampered in 1951. 


Just in case our quartermaster friends may think 
there is exaggeration in this statement, the following 
excerpt is lifted from a Midwestern canner’s letter to 
his brokers only last week: 


January 12, 1951 

TO OUR BROKERS: 

Please discontinue taking S.A.P. orders on 1951 
pack vegetables. The quota which we had set as 
the maximum quantity of S.A.P. orders we 
thought we could safely accept has been exceeded, 
and three days before we thought we could get the 
job done. Thanks a million. We do appreciate 
everybody’s efforts. After the meeting in Chicago 
we might be in a position to allot an additional 
quantity for S.A.P. booking. 


The Quartermaster is reminded of the seasonal 
nature of the fruit and vegetable canning industry; 
that once the meal is prepared there is no running out 
to the store to provide for unexpected guests, for at 
that point Mother Nature, the storekeeper, is on a full 
nine month vacation. He is reminded that acreage 
must be contracted well in advance of the season; that 
pea contracting is already well under way; that com- 
petition for acreage will be keen in 1951; that hard to 
get machinery and equipment must be geared to ex- 
pected production, that critical labor must be lined up 
for the job, and lastly he is reminded of the present 
predicament of the Quartermaster with respect to cer- 
tain canned foods. 


To be sure requirements for 1951 have been prom- 
ised the industry about this time and will probably be 
out before these lines are read. We hope so. But a 
number of people are saying that’s an impossibility 
due to the unsettled world and national conditions. 
Admittedly the times are uncertain, and admittedly 
the subsistence job isn’t an easy one, and hasn’t been 
helped by the recent sudden death of Subsistence 
Branch Chief, Col. Clifford C. Wagner on December - 
29, and of Chief of the Supply Division, Gen. O. A. 
Hopping on January 11. But nevertheless, if the in- 
dustry is expected to perform to any degree of satis- 
faction, it must have not only those figures but a com- 
prehensive program by Convention time at the latest. 

How arrive at the figures? That 41 billion dollars 
for military services must be based on something. If 
it’s a strength of 314 million men on June 30, then we 
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repeat that the Q.M. must project his sites to June 30, 
1952 for canned foods packed this coming season must 
last until that time. How can he do that? The only 
safe way is to take an arbitrary figure, double or triple 
if need be, but high enough to be safe, and order re- 
quirements for that number of men. It should be 
borne in mind that canned foods last indefinitely, and 
that a comfortable margin on hand is a wise invest- 
ment. Stockpiling by the Army? Yes, why not? Are 
canned foods not good any time and cannot the follow- 
ing years’ requirements be cut down if need be? Then 
too, isn’t it highly possible that the United States will 
have to feed as well as equip a large part of United 
Nations Forces in Europe? 


There’s talk about acreage goals and such, and no 
doubt they are necessary. But if they are holding up 
the requirements, they are not worth the price. Can- 
ners individually would like to know what they’ll have 
to “set aside”, but that could be worked out on an 
average basis, and we have secretaries and committees 
in the important canning areas who could work these 
out in their stride. The individual canner knows from 
experience what acreage it takes to produce an average 
desired pack. 


PAST RECORDS — For the records, and to help 
those who may want to do some planning of their own, 
we have compiled the following table. Figures are from 
the “World Almanac” and your own little world, “Can- 


ning Trade Almanac”. 
thing with fruits, but there’s no correlation, possibly 
because orchard acreage can’t be stepped up arbitrar- 


ily like vegetables, and because during the war, a large | 
export business was simply diverted to the armed 
forces, and in addition the stay-at-homes didn’t get all 
the canned fruit they wanted. This last was also true ~ 


of tomatoes the last three years of the war. 


TOTAL DISAPPEARANCE CANNED FOODS 


(Packers’ & Distributors’ Domestic Civilian Shipments, Export | 


& Government Purchases Combined) 
Millions of Cases, Basis 24 No. 2 Cans 


1940-41 1941-42 1942-438 1948-44 1944-45 1945-46 


Gr. & Wax Beans.. 10.8 12.9 21.6 21.9 19.7 16.0 
19.7 24.0 34.0 28.2 25.7 28.9 
28.3 33.0 38.3 34.8 34.4 37.0 
19.3 25.3 28.8 27.3 29.2 29.3 

109.2 133.1 166.0 143.8 136.5 130.7 
Size of Armed 


Forces June 30 

of pack year*......428,764 1,745,425 3,714,754 8,734,852 10,974,233 11,647,190 

*In other words the total strength of the Armed Forces on June 30, 1940 
was 428,764, etc. ? 


CAN ORDER—As we write we are told the Can 
Order will be out Thursday or Friday of this week. 
If it comes in in time, we will have it in this issue, 
otherwise next week. We are told perishable fruits 
and vegetables will get the green light, the cut apply- 
ing to them only on the coating. 


FRANK E. GORRELL 


Frank E. Gorrell, 83, founding secre- 
tary of the National Canners Associa- 
tion, died in a Washington, D. C. hos- 
pital at 3 a.m. Tuesday, January 16, 
1951, of pneumonia. 


Funeral services were held at 2 p.m., 
Thursday, January 18 at Jos. Gawler’s 
Sons, Inc., 1756 Pennsylvania Ave., 
N.W., Washington, D. C., with burial at 
Fort Lincoln Cemetery. 


While he came long after the industry 
was begun, Mr. Gorrell might well be 
called the father of the modern canning 
industry in America. More than any 
one man he is responsible for the present 
eminent status of the National Canners 
Association, serving that body as Secre- 
tary and guiding father from the time of 
its organization in 1907 until 1945, when, 
at his own request, his name was not 
presented for reelection. His service thus 
extended through the early and forma- 
tive years of the Association, the first 
World War, the difficult readjustment 
period following that war, the prosper- 
ous times of the later nineteen twenties, 
the depression of the nineteen thirties, 
including the days of the National Re- 
covery Administration, and through the 
second World War. 


Mr. Gorrell gained national recogni- 
tion during World War I when he de- 
vised the plan which was later adopted 
and used by the Army and Navy and by 


Food Administrator Herbert Hoover ia 
the procurement of canned foods for the 
armed forces. This same pattern, which 
called for a certain reservation of the 
canner’s pack to be set aside for govern- 
ment use, was followed during World 
War II. 


During that period the Association 
developed from a small organization to 
one which is genuinely national in scope 
and which numbers in its membership 
canners whose products constitute over 
70 percent of the entire industry’s out- 
put. During that time, too, the Associa- 
tion’s research laboratories were estab- 
lished and won not only nation-wide but 
also world-wide standing in the applica- 
tion of scientific research to industry. 
The activities and services of the Asso- 
ciation were broadened to include raw 
products research, statistical services, 
work in the home economics field, and 
other activities that provide services 
needed by the industry in conducting its 
operations. 


All this development took place under 
the guidance of Mr. Gorrell, who pos- 
sessed in unusual degree the ability to 
obtain the cooperation and support of 
leaders in all branches of the industry. 
He aimed at a forward-looking program 
of continuing and constructive activities 
as the best basis for meeting any prob- 
lems that might develop. As a result the 
Association grew steadily in size and 
influence and in the extent of services 
provided for its membership. 


Mr. Gorrell worked with and for three 
generations of canners, and through this 
intimate knowledge of the _ industry 
gained by many years of experience, his 
wise counsel in Association and industry 
affairs proved invaluable. 


A native of Maryland, Mr. Gorrell was 
born near Bel Air in 1868. He taught 
Latin and algebra to the youth of the 
Bel Air Academy, a preparatory school. 
Law claimed his attention and for a time 
he read law in Bel Air. Jornalism was 
his next vocation and he became editor 
and publisher of the Bel Air Aegis. 


Later, he participated in local politics, 
and during this brief political career, 
had some experience on the management 
side of the county fair association. 

Regional canning association of the 
day began to draw on his services, and 
it was this experience that led to his 
selection as Secretary of the newly- 
formed National Canners Association, 
when it was established in 1907. 

In his later years Mr. Gorrell’s eye- 
sight began to fail until about 1946 or 
therabouts he became totally blind. Only 
last summer the industry was cheered 
to learn that he had regained his sight, 
as least partially, and enough to distin- 
guish the features of his visitors. 


Mr. Gorrell leaves no immediate sur- | 


vivors. His wife, May Harvey Gorrell, 
died in 1985. It was requested that in 
lieu of flowers, donations be made to the 
Eye Clinic, Episcopal Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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GLASS 
PACKAGE 
DESIGN 


SEASONINGS IN 
NEW CONTAINERS 


Mrs. Grass’ All Purpose Seasoning 
which contains a special combination of 
salts, spices and monosodium glutamate 
to enhance food flavor is being intro- 
duced in a novel shaker-style container, 
according to the I. J. Grass Noodle Com- 
pany, Chicago. National distribution of 
the product is planned by the company 
which is well-known for its Mrs. Grass’ 
Noodle Soup Mixes and Egg Noodles. 

The new seasoning adds taste-appeal 
to meat, fish, poultry, vegetables, salads, 
dressings, eggs, gravies, soups and vege- 
table juices, the company points out. 

Added protection to the strength and 
quality of the All Purpose Seasoning is 
assured by a novel polyethylene Sift-Top 
snap cap and a screw-type plastic clos- 
ure. The Sift-Top makes it convenient 
for the housewife to use the new pack- 
age as a shaker. Snap cap can easily 
be removed to permit measurement by 
recipe. The plastic closure helps exclude 
moisture and keeps the product fresh 
and easy to pour. 

This new streamlined glass shaker 
makes an attractive addition to the table 
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and can be re-used for salt or pepper. 
The manufacturer recommends that Mrs. 
Grass’ All Purpose seasoning be used 
generously before or after food prepara- 
tion. It is said to contain sufficient salt 
for most dishes and all the essential 
spices which are used in daily cooking. 
A compact yellow and blue display 
unit which contains a dozen of the All 
Purpose Seasoning shakers is available 
to grocers for retail store display. It 
can be located conveniently at the check- 


out desk or on counters. A red jar-collar 
which carries the message “A New Sea- 
soning Sensation” is attached to each 
shaker. 


Two and one-half ounce shaker jar, 
plastic closure and Sift-Top polyethylene 
snap cap supplied by Owens - Illinois 
Glass Company; red, white and blue 
label by Milprint Inc., Milwaukee; dis- 
play carton by American Coating Mills 
Division of Owens-Illinois; jar collar by 
Milprint. 


OLD FIRM—NEW FACE 


The John C. Morgan Company, pioneer 
apple and cherry packers of Traverse 
City, Michigan have just completed their 
conversion to a modern family of labels. 
Design problems faced were: a basic de- 
sign and colors that would lend them- 
selves to all of the types of containers 
and products that the company manu- 
factures, and would be identified as a 
family of labels; a design and colors that 
would stand out and be identified 
whether the container was stacked up- 
right on shelves or racked horizontally 
in bins, and last but not least, a design 
that must not be such a radical depar- 
ture from the old labels that Mrs. Con- 
sumer will fail to recognize the product 
as being of the Morgan brand. 

We think you will agree that those 
problems have been attractively solved 
for both the glass and tin package as 
shown by the accompanying photograph. 
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FRESH KOSHER PICKLES 


Fleishman’s Pickles, Inc., St. Louis, 
Missouri, report that their attractively 
packaged Fresh Kosher Pickles, are 
catching the eye of the consumer with 
gratifying regularity. The product is. 
packed under vacuum and pasteurized.. 
The container is a quart capacity plain 
round jar and it is sealed with an An- 
chorvac Cap which is applied under 
steam vacuum by the Anchor Steriseal 
Machine. The closure is decorated in 
red, white and green to match the attrac- 
tive spot label. Closure decoration also 
provides that all important white spot 
for price marking. Containers, closures 
and sealing machine supplied by Anchov 
Hocking Glass Corporation, Lancaster, 
Ohio. 


“PANTRY PRIZE” PACKAGE 


A carton of six “Pantry Prize” Mexi- 
can delicacies has been put on the mar- 
ket by Pace & Company, San Antonio, 
Texas. Air Force Veteran David Pace 
and partner, John Jockusch, have intro- 
duced in Texas the manufacture of 
pickled chilis, Mexican-style, and a genu- 
ine Spanish hot, or picante, sauce. In- 
cluded in the package are Picante Sauce, 
Chiles Jalapenos, Tampico Hot Sauce, 
Chiles Serranos and Pepitas. Label de- 
sign by Mrs. Pace; closures by Crown 
Cork & Seal Co. 


MINT DOPE ADDS SALES APPEAL 


Mint dope, a delicious dressing for ice 
cream, makes a bid for increased sales 
in a new glass package with revised label 
treatment as pictured above, according 
to the Styron-Beggs Company, Newark, 
Ohio, manufacturers of the product. It 
is recommended as a delicious topping 
on ice cream and lemon, lime or pine- 
apple sherbet. Yellow and green label 
points up to advantage the appetizing 
mint colored dope. Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company supplies the Duraglas bottles 
and black molded plastic closures; label 
design also by Owens-Illinois. 


MARTIN NAMED SECRETARY OF 
MAYONNAISE ASSOCIATION 


The appointment of Emmet J. Martin 
of Chicago as Secretary of the Mayon- 
naise & Salad Dressing Manufacturers 
Association, effective January lst, was 
announced recently by Samuel Domash, 
Long Island City, President of the trade 
group. In announcing the appointment, 
Mr. Domash expained that the Secre- 
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tary’s duties, heretofore performed by ig . 


the association’s general counsel, Joseph ~ 
B. Danzansky of the Washington 
firm of Buckley & Danzansky, have as. 7 
sumed added importance due to the tre. 7 
mendous growth of the association’s 
activities since World War II and the 7 
need for greater unification of industry 
members’ aims in the present national 
emergency. Legal matters of the asso- 
ciation arising from these factors require 
the full-time attention of Mr. Danzansky, 
Consequently the association accepted ~ 
Mr. Danzansky’s proposal that he he ~ 
relieved of the secretarial duties. pe 


Speaking of the appointment, Mr. 
Domash said: “The selection of Emmet 
Martin as Secretary of the Mayonnaise 
& Salad Dressing Manufacturers Asso. 
ciation is a logical one. As Secretary. ~ 
Manager of the National Food Distribu- 
tors Association, whose members distrib- 
ute over 90 percent of the mayonnaise — 
and salad dressing sold in the United ~ 
States, Mr. Martin has occupied a front % 
seat in the promotion and development — 
of our industry and of the semi-perish- : 
able food industry for many years.” , 

Since the organization of the National 
Food Distributors Association in 1928, — 
Mr. Martin, as its Secretary-Manager, — 
has pioneered in the distribution of 4 
mayonnaise and of perishable and semi- — 
perishable foods. Starting with about ; 


30 “Sell-As-You-Serve” distributor mem- 
bers, the N.F.D.A. now embraces over 


from coast to coast, over 50,000 trucks | ~ 
selling the retail grocery trade such | 
products as mayonnaise, salad dressings, ~ 
cheese, butter, oleo, potato chips, pret- ~ 
zels, packaged meats, frozen foods anda ~ 
score of perishable and semi-perishable ~ 
food products. Mr. Martin will continue — 
his association with the N.F.D.A. in the @ 
same capacity while carrying on his sec- — 
retarial duties with the Mayonnaise & 
Salad Dressing Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Martin’s address is 110 North 
Franklin Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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5,000 store-door service firms operating, 
=. 


The Control of Fruit & Vegetable Diseases 


A survey of the severity of fruit and vegetable diseases in the 
United States and the chemicals recommended for their control 


By GEORGE L. McNEW, S. E. A. McCALLAN and P. R. MILLER 


VII The Chemicals Used on Edible Legumes, Crucifers 


and Miscellaneous Other Vegetable Crops 
(No. 7 in a Series of 12 Articles) 


Among the other vegetable crops not discussed previously in 
this series of articles are several which require chemical treat- 
ments to control disease. Among these are the edible legumes 
(snap beans, lima beans, peanuts), the crucifers (cabbage, etc.), 
celery, carrots, spinach, etc. 


DISEASES OF BEANS 


Anthracnose is the most severe disease of beans which may 
be controlled by chemical treatments. For many years the dis- 
ease has been held in check by use of disease-free seed from the 
more arid, irrigated areas of the west. Preceding the use of 
western seed, however, the disease was one of the more, if not 
the most, destructive diseases of beans. The fungus attacks the 
pods causing dark chocolate brown spots that enlarge and 
coalesce (Figure 31 B). The affected areas soon support tufts 
of pink to buff brown spores which splash to neighboring stems 
and leaves where they cause elongate, often inconspicuous light 
reddish brown lesions on the under surface along the veins. 


The fungus penetrates the pod, and mycelial threads become 
established inside the seed which usually shows a light brown 
discoloration. The fungus becomes dormant as the seed starts 
drying but resumes growth when it is sown in moist soil under 
conditions favorable for growth. The fungus produces a new 
crop of spores on the cotyledons after they are pushed above 
ground. From here they spread to young leaves whenever mois- 
ture is available in the atmosphere or beans are cultivated and 
picked during heavy dews. It is obvious that occurence of this 
disease should be erratic since it depends so heavily upon infec- 
tion of seed. Some growers, however, do occasionally lose an 
enti: crop when they use eastern grown seed. 


Only fair control was secured from use of sprays before the 
dithiocarbamates and quinones were developed. Copper com- 
poun’s are about 80 per cent as effective but they are success- 
fully used in some localities (Table 53). 


Downy mildew of lima beans is a serious menace in many of 
the northeastern lima bean growing areas. It strikes with sud- 


denness and devastating effect during cool, rainy periods. The 
lowe: leaves and pods which are protected from sunlight and 
rem:in moist for several hours in the morning are most severely 
a ved. It is not unusual to find most of the pods shrunken, 
with 


vown lesions or covered with white growth as shown in 
Figure 31 A. The copper compounds are considered the most 
effective and are generally recommended (Table 54) but some 
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investigators prefer the use of a dithiocarbamate since they 
are less injurious to the bean plant which is quite sensitive to 
copper. 


Powdery mildew is very severe in many areas during warm, 
dry weather when dew is heavy at night. The wettable sulfur 
and insoluble copper sprays are most effective (Table 55). 


Figure 31. 
horticultural beans. 
in cool wet seasons frequently destroying entire clusters of pods 


Downy mildew of lima beans and anthracnose on 
The downy mildew (A) is extremely severe 


and attacking the stems and lower leaves. The white growth 
consists of masses of fungus threads and spores. Anthracnose 
(B) is caused by an entirely unrelated fungus which produces 
tufts or buff-brown spores in the infected areas. The fungus 
penetrates through the pod and establishes itself inside the 
seed where it causes a light brown discoloration. (Photos sup- 
plied by Department of Plant Pathology, Cornell University and 
by G. E. R. Hervey of the New York Agricultural Experiment 
Station), 
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Other diseases of major importance on bean are rust and bac- 
terial blight. The former is controlled fairly well by use of 
resistant varieties but sulfur dusts or sprays are often used 
(Table 55). The bacterial blight has about the same life history 
as anthracnose but unfortunately none of the chemicals now 
available are very effective and the parasite frequently destroys 
entire fields if it once becomes established. 


Stem anthracnose of lima beans is caused by a fungus closely 
related to the anthracnose fungus of snap beans. It causes 
sunken dark brown spots with irregular margins on pods and 
stems (Figure 32). Plants may be girdled and yields are 
severely reduced in some localities. The dithiocarbamates and 
copper materials are favored for its control (Table 55). 


LEAF SPOT OF PEANUTS 


Another anthracnose fungus which causes a severe leaf spot 
and defoliation of peanuts occurs in the southeastern part of 
the United States (Table 56). Sulfur dust, insoluble copper 
compounds and dithiocarbamates may be used for its control. 


THE LEAF BLIGHTS OF CELERY 


There are three leaf blights of celery—two caused by fungi and 
one by bacterial—which are of major concern in the United 
States. Since the bacterial blight is not amenable to control 
by chemicals the other two are of major interest to this discus- 
sion. The causal fungi may overwinter on seed but they die out 


TABLE 54. THE SEVERITY OF DOWNY MILDEW OF LIMA BEAN 
(Caused by Phytophthora phaseoli) and the Chemical Control Measures Recom- 
mended for Application to Foliage by Plant Pathologists in Different States.* 


Report FRoM Loss From DIsEASEb ACCEPTABLE 
STATE Cropa@ Major SECONDARY MINOR TREATMENTS 
1000 bu. % 

799 0-5(3) C3, D5 
Florida 308 

Georgia 120 

Maryland 310 1.4 C3, D5, C2 
Michigan 167 

New York 347 x C2, C3, D2, D3, D5 
North Carolina.............. 60 

Ohio 50 0-50 (5) C2, D5 
Pennsylvania 71 1-5 (2.4) C2, C3 
South Carolina 142 

ee 406 0-10(5) C2, C3, S2, D2, D3 
Washington 28 

West Virginia 0-50 (Tr) C3, C2, D5, D2 
Wisconsin 154 


a Av. commercial production in 1000 bu., 1939-1945. 

b,e See Table 53 for explanation of footnotes. 

* Other states not experiencing sufficient crop losses to report were: Arizona, 
Arkansas, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maine, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Oregon, 
Wyoming, 


South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, and 


Figure 32. Stem anthracnose symptoms on pods of lima 
beans in various stages of development. (Photo by courtesy of 
Plant Pathology, North Carolina State College). 
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after the second season; so seed are often held in storage to 
This precautionary measure and crop rotation © 


eliminate them. 
are of great value in reducing the severity of attack. They 
alone, however, will not prevent the disease. 

The early blight (caused by Cercospora apii) is to be found 
in all of our major celery-producing areas from Florida north- 
ward to New York and as far west as Washington (Table 57). 
The disease starts as a light green spot that rapidly enlarges 
and becomes dark brown. It is frequently surrounded by a 


(Continued on Page 25) 


TABLE 53. THE SEVERITY OF ANTHRACNOSE OF SNAP BEANS 
(Caused by Colletotrichum lindemuthianum) and the Chemical Control Mea- 
sures Recommended for Application to Foliage and Fruit by Plant Pathologists 
in Different States.* 


Report FRoM Loss From DisEAsEb 


STATE Cropa MAsor SECONDARY MINOR ACCEPTABLE 

Tons % % % TREATMENTS¢€ 
Connecticut Q2, D5 
Georgia 8,330 Pesisee D4, D5, S38, C2, C3 
Illinois 3,360 
1,400 
Kentucky 
Maine ....... 4,600 
Maryland . 22,690 8 D2, C3 
Michigan ........ 11,830 
Mississippi 4,665 
Missouri ..... 
New Mexico 1-10 (1) C2, S2, Q2, D2, D3 
Pennsylvania _.......... 2-3 (2.5) C2, C3, Q2 
Tennessee ......... 
0-5 C2, C3, D4 
Virginia C2, C3, D2 
West Virginia 0-100 (2.5) D5, D2 


a Av. commercial production in tons, 1936-1945. 

b Diseases are classified as: major when control measures must be used regu- 
larly (probably would destroy at least 25% of the crop if no control was 
applied) ; secondary when control must be applied whenever conditions justify 
outbreaks (loss probably less than 5% on average). The losses given (range, 
with mean in parentheses) occur in spite of control measures, except for 
Missouri and Ohio where estimates of potential losses are given. An ‘“X” 
marks the classification where the state authority did not have reliable records 
of estimated loss, 

¢ See Table 1 of Article I for full names of coded chemicals. 

* Other states not experiencing sufficient crop losses to report were: Arizona, 
Iowa, Kansas; Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, North Dakota, 
Ohio, South Dakota, and Wyoming. 


TABLE 56. THE SEVERITY OF LEAF SPOT OF PEANUT (Caused by 
Cercospora arachidicola, Mycosphaerella) and the Chemical Control Measures 
Recommended for Application to Foliage by Plant Pathologists in Different 
States.* 


Report FroM Loss From DISEASE b ACCEPTABLE 


STATE Cropa Masor SECONDARY MINOR TREATMENTS¢C 
1,000,000 Ib. % % % 

Georgia ...... 561 C5, Sl 
New Mexico $1, C2, D4, D3, 
D2, Q2. Ql 
North Carolina 305 XxX 
South Carolina ............ 16 Xx Si, C3, 
(Mycosphaerella) 
Texas 209 5 $1, C2, Dz, D3 
Virginia .C3, $1 


a Av. commercial production in 1,000,000 Ib., 1986-1945. 

b.c See Table 53 for explanation of footnotes. 

* Other states not experiencing sufficient crop losses to report were: Arizona, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Mary- 
land, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Wash- 
ington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 
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Canners League of California Holds Outstanding Sample Cutting 


By “BERKELEY” 


The annual fruit and vegetable sample 


cutting of the Canners League of Cali- 


fornia, which has in recent years become 
one of the most outstanding events in 
the food industry, was held in the Gold 
Ball Room of the Fairmont Hotel, San 
Francisco, January 11 and 12, with a 
capacity attendance. This event has been 
a feature of the work of this organiza- 


tion for more than a quarter of a cen- 


tury, with its 48 active members produc- 

ing more than 88 percent of the canned 

fruit and vegetable pack of the State. 
This year’s cutting included about 425 


_ sample cans of clingstone peaches, about 
| §25 cans of apricots, cherries, pears, 


steering committee. 
_ tion duties carried on by experts means 
_ that findings are much more accurate 
than 


freestone peaches, figs, fruit cocktail and 
fruits for salad, along with about 400 
sample cans of asparagus, spinach, green 
beans, tomatoes, tomato juice and tomato 
paste. There was also on display about 
100 cans of experimental pack consisting 
of clingstone peaches by Prof. W. V. 
Cruess and L. D. Davis, tomatoes by 
G. C. Hanna, and grapes by Prof. 
A. K. Winkler, all of the University of 
California. 

Owing: to the large number of samples, 
and the fact that some products were 
judged for the first time, there were 
three sessions given over to display and 
judging, with this work carried on by 16 
separate committees, in addition to the 
These _ specializa- 


when the work was_ launched 


originally. 


COMMITTEES 
The steering committee was made up 


_ of D. H. Stanbridge, California Packing 
_ Corporation, chairman; B. B. McGann, 
_ United States Products Corp., Ltd.; E. L. 


| Mitchell, Richmond-Chase Co.; 


Elvan, 
Hansell, Hunt Foods, Inc., and Charles 
White, Pratt-Low Preserving Co. 

The Judging Committees were as fol- 
lows: Apricots, halves, Chairman, Robert 
Quirk, Barron-Gray Packing Co.; Carl 
Kingsbury, Stokely Foods, Inc., and 
E. E. Bayse, Libby, McNeill & Libby. 
Apricots, whole, Chairman, Don Wood, 
Wood Canning Co.; L. M. Arnold, Hunt 
Foods, Inc., and Herb Zickenberg, Filice 
& Perrelli Canning Co., Inc. 

Cling Peaches, halves, Chairman, Har- 


old S'\vand, California Packing Corpora- 


— 


tion; George D. Hook, Visalia Canning 
Co.; L. E. Vaughn Jr., Escalon Packers, 


» Inc.; Julian Bartlett, Matmor Canning 
» Co, and B. P. Olsen, F. M. Ball & Co. 


Peach s, sliced, Chairman, David Childs, 
Libby, McNeill & Libby; Chas. W. Beck, 
Tri-Valley Packing Association, and K. 


» Littlejohn, Manteca Canning Co. Free- 
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stone Peaches, Chairman, W. Harlow 
Waggoner, Santa Clara Packing Co.; 
W. F. Elliott, Planada Packers, and 
Wayne A. Yokom, Atwater Packing Corp. 
Pears, Chairman, C. W. Mitchell, Flotill 
Products, Inc.; Jack Lovegren, United 
States Products Corp., Ltd., and Ross 
Barale, Hunt Foods, Inc. 

Fruits for Salad, Chairman, John E. 
Dodds, Schuckl & Co., Inc.; Thomas Al- 
ton, Chevy Chase Co., and Wilbur Wool, 
F. G. Wool Packing Co., Inc. Fruit Cock- 
tail, Chairman, Vincent W. Barnes, Bar- 
ron-Gray Packing Co.; Vivian Pinard, 
Richmond-Chase Co., and H. K. Wilder, 
Schuckl & Co., Inc. Cherries, Chairman, 
Jos. F. Filice, Hollister Canning Co., 
Inc., Fred Keil, Stokely Foods, Inc., and 
Harding Smith, United States Products 
Corp., Ltd. Figs, Chairman, C. L. Steb- 
bins, California Packing Corporation; 
W. D. McCormack, Mor-Pak Preserving 
Corp., and Philip Perrelli, Filice & Per- 
relli Canning Co., Inc. 

Asparagus, white, Chairman, H. L. 
Johnson, Libby, McNeill & Libby; Joe 
Thomas, Pratt-Low Preserving Co., and 
B. T. Casado, Thornton Canning Co.; 
Asparagus, All-Green, Chairman, H. 
Dexter, California Packing Corporation; 
R. J. Quartaroli, Stanislaus Food Prod- 
ucts Co., and Dr. C. A. Weast, Flotill 
Products, Inc. Spinach, Chairman, Zieg- 
ler Bare, Tri-Valley Packing Corp.; 
Arthur Galardo, G. W. Hume Co., and 
Jack Perkins, Kings County Packing Co., 
Ltd. Tomatoes, Chairman, C. Gordon 
Campbell, F. E. Booth Co., Inc.; Bert J. 
Davi, Western California Canners, Inc., 
and Eugene Guerra, Sun Garden Pack- 
ing Co. Tomato Juice, Chairman, Lloyd 
Honsberger, Richmond-Chase Co.; Don- 
ald Lim, National Packing Co., and 
Francis Farris, Santa Clara Packing Co. 
Tomato Paste, Chairman, Kenneth Wil- 
kerson, Flotill Products, Inc.; Theo. E. 


Paulsen, Hickmott Canning Co., and 
J. W. Holetz, Turlock Cooperative 
Growers. 


FRUITS 


The first morning was given over to 
the display and judging of clingstone 
peaches, and the continuous showing of 
a color film in the Green Room, entitled 
“Teamwork in the Cling Peach Indus- 
try”, produced by the Cling Peach Ad- 
visory Board. , There was also the dis- 
play of expermiental packs made by 
Prof. W. V. Cruess and Prof. L. D. 
Davis. Dr. Cruess again showed his 
Julienne peaches, offering this product 
in both coarse and fine cut, along with a 
new product, peach sauce. He also 
showed peeled prunes and prune juice. 
The cuttings of new varieties came in for 
considerable attention with some of these 
very promising. 
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The afternoon was given over to dis- 
play of apricots, cherries, pears, free- 
stone peaches, fruit cocktail and fruits 
for salad, along with a showing of an 
experimental pack of grapes by Prof. 
A. J. Winkler. In apricots is was quite 
noticeable that canners were giving more 
and more attention to Blenheims and less 
to Tiltons. 

Refreshments and entertainment were 
furnished in the evening by supplier 
hosts numbering more than fifty, the 
industries represented including can 
manufacturing, fiber and corrugated con- 
tainers, glass containers, labels and 
printing, machinery, sugar and steel. 


VEGETABLES 


Friday morning was devoted to the 
display and judging of about 400 sam- 
ples of asparagus, spinach, green beans, 
tomatoes, tomato juice and tomato paste. 
Along with these was a display of toma- 
toes by G. C. Hanna, of the University 
of California, to illustrate progress of 
work toward the development of im- 
proved varieties. 


LUNCHEON MEETING 


The final inspection and judging of 
samples was followed by a luncheon in 
the Terrace Room attended by more than 
600, with an appropriate invocation by 
John Hayes Creighton, D.D., and intro- 
duction of guests by Canners League 
President Dale G. Hollenbeck. In his 
short talk, President Hollenbeck directed 
attention to the fact that the sample cut- 
ting, carried on since 1920, has become 
the big meeting of the year, bringing 
together not only plant owners but many 
of the plant personnel as well, all eager 
to see what the industry as a whole was 
doing and the progress that was being 
made toward improvement in the quality . 
of product. 


“This is truly the big meeting of the 
year”, said President Hollenbeck, “and 
we are faced with an especially big job 
in 1951. We will have less available 
help and less skilled help, so must do 
a big job of management. And there 
promises to be a demand for all we can 
produce.” 


MORE FOOD PER ACRE 


Dr. Paul F. Sharp, Director, Experi- 
mental Station, College of Agriculture, 
University of California, Davis, who 
spoke at the 1950 sample cutting gather- 
ing, gave a repeat performance with a 
“Review of the University’s Role in Co- 
operating with the California Canning 
Industry.” He stated that while Cali- 
fornia spends more on agricultural re- 
search than any other State, it ranks 
only 25th in the ratio of research dollars 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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The Straub Plan of Price Control 


Price Control? There seems little 
doubt now, but the chief problem at this 
stage is to find a plan that will work and 
that will cost the least amount of money 
to administrate. 


Out in Chicago last week a food proces- 
sor and former OPA official, Walter F. 
Straub, presented a plan to a group of 
food men that makes a great deal of 
sense, simplified as to organization and 
administration. Study it carefully and if 
you think it will encourage production 
and discourage black marketing, while 
administering controls at a minimum of 
cost, be sure to let the folks in Wash- 
ington know about it. 


At the obvious risk of over-simplifica- 
tion, but with the conviction that effec- 
tive price control can be inaugurated and 
maintained, the following method is 
recommended: 


1—Control of individual items or com- 
modities at specific prices would be re- 
stricted to basic raw materials before 
they enter the stream of manufacturing, 
conversion or distribution. 


2—Wages and salaries would be frozen 
contemporaneously with the establish- 
ment of control of raw material prices, 
as provided by the law now in force. 


3—The gross margin or markup per- 
centage (the percentage which payroll 
plus materials purchased bears to net 
sales) of each individual manufacturing 
establishment be frozen at the percent- 
age of each individual establishment based 
on its actual results for any one year or 
the average of 1946 to June 30, 1950. 


4—The gross margin or markup per- 
centage of every individual wholesaler 
or jobber be frozen at the actual gross 
margin or markup percentage as of the 
selected base period of each individual 
wholesaler or jobber. 


5—The gross profit or markup per- 
centage of every individual retail estab- 
lishment be frozen as of the selected base 
period gross profit or markup percentage 
of each individual retail establishment. 


6—The Office of the Director of Price 
Control would administer basic raw ma- 
terial price levels only—thereby elimi- 
nating a countless number of processed 
and fabricated items which would be con- 
trolled automatically by the gross mar- 
gin freeze. This would entail a saving 
of possibly a billion dollars or more over 
a period—as the Washington staff would 
be small and no tremendous new field 
force would be required. 


7—The many district offices of the In- 
come Tax Division of the Treasury De- 
partment which are already organized 
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would enforce the gross margin freeze 
by spot checking the “gross margin 
returns” which every business (aside 
from basic raw material producers) 
would make on a simple quarterly report 
form. If at the end of the year any busi- 
ness exceeds the markup percentage 
originally filed, the excess plus a 50 per- 
cent penalty would automatically go to 
the Government. 


It appears that such a method of raw 
material and commodity and markup 
percentage control will stop inflation and 
profiteering. Prices to consumers will 
advance or decline only when prices of 
raw materials or commodities are per- 
mitted to fluctuate legally. 


It will be true that manufacturers, 
processors, canners, wholesalers, jobbers, 
and retailers will make more or less dol- 
lars of gross margin or markup should 
prices of raw materials and commodities 
fluctuate, but this would not destroy or 
emasculate the purpose of price control. 
The advance or decline in price at the 
retail level will still reflect official ap- 
proval of any fluctuation in prices of 
raw materials or commodities. 


Should additional dollars of gross 
profit or markup be made, these of 
course would be subject to taxation of all 
kinds which would siphon off some extra 
purchasing power also while bringing in 
more revenue to the Government. 


There will be available in the Depart- 
ment of Internal Revenue the actual 
profit and loss or operating statements 
of every concern doing business in the 
nation. The Department of Internal 
Revenue, through its past history, its 
obligations and responsibilities under the 
law, is efficiently qualified to adminis- 
trate this type of control. 


This Department is presently manned 
by expert accountants, investigators, and 
enforcement “technicians” all with just 
the experience, knowledge and training 
to do an effective job of administering 
and enforcing needed regulations. . 


These trained administrators would 
provide the leadership for whatever 
additions to personnel would be needed 
to adequately administer and enforce the 
new regulations. 


Preliminary consultations with author- 
ized representatives of the various indus- 
tries should be conducted before regula- 
tions are promulgated in order that the 
practical experience and knowledge of 
each industry be utilized in framing ac- 
ceptable and effective regulations. Thus 
new regulations would receive the neces- 
sary cooperation, support, and active 
approval of a substantial majority of 
business leaders and executives. 


In this way the new regulations would 
start out with reasonable assurance of 
public approval and support, without 
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which no enforcement of any law or 
regulation can be effective. 


There should also be set up a “Sales 
Department” to be at work continually 
selling the public on standing staunchly 
behind their Government in such a 
National Emergency. 

With the support of our powerful ad- 
vertising and publicity fraternity, and of 
the most potent selling force the world 
has ever seen, regulations even when un- 
palatable to some could be sold as sensi- 
ble, practical, necessary and even as 
desirable measures to preserve our way 
of living. 


SUPPIGER ELECTION 


At its annual meeting of stockholders 
recently held at the Company’s offices, 
The G. S. Suppiger Company elected 
Norman A. Butts, William H. Martindill, 
Lyle Clark and R. M. Suppiger as new 
Directors, increasing the board from five 
to nine members. Incumbent members 
of the Board, G. S. Suppiger, Herbert H. 
Droste, Frederick W. McCoy, G. S. Sup- 
piger, Jr. and Charles L. Suppiger were 
re-elected at the same time. 


Mr. Butts has served as Vice-Presi- 
dent in Charge of Sales, William H. 
Martindill as Vice-President in Charge 
of Operations and Lyle Clark as Vice- 
President and General Superintendent in 
Charge of Indiana Plant Operations. 


Officers reelected are: G. S. Suppiger, 
President; Herbert H. Droste, Executive 
Vice-President and Treasurer and Fred- 
erick W. McCoy, Secretary. 


GENERAL FOODS TAKES OPTION 
ON WHITE PLAINS PROPERTY 


General Foods Corporation is contem- 
plating moving a major part of its gen- 
eral offices out of New York City within 
the next few years, Clarence Francis, 
chairman has disclosed. The company 
will, however, continue to maintain some 
executive offices in New York. 


As a result of the company’s rapid 
growth in recent years, it has outgrown 
its present office space and facilities, and 
has taken options on property in White 
Plains on which it is considering con- 
struction of its new administration 
headquarters. 


General Foods offices, which at present 
house some 1,300 general administration 
and service department personnel, are 
located at 250 Park Avenue and at 383 
and 385 Madison Avenue. The organiza- 
tion has plants and offices in more than 
100 communities in this country, and in 
Canada, England, Ireland, the Philip- 
pines, and South Africa. 
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Growers Save... 
you profit with 


PERGON 


Growers of beans, corn, peas and 
lima beans can save seed when 
they use this well-known seed 
protectant. Seed loss from rot 
and decay, breakage in planting 
is definitely reduced due _ to 
Spergon’s high effectiveness and 
lubricating properties. And Sper- 
gon-DDT gives additional saving 
by combatting storage insects. 

You profit because Spergon 
can deliver greater yields, health- 
ier plants—hence more and high- 
er-grade vegetables for canning. 


Next time—demand 6 
Spergon—treated seed. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL DIVISION, 
NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 


Manufacturers of 
ARAMITE, SPERGON, PHYGON, SYNKLOR, TUFOR-40 


A NATIONAL can 
helps your product “go 
places”...safely and 
economically! Why not write or 
phone for further information, today? 


NATIONAL CAN 


CORPORATION 


110 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


BUILT BETTER 


Better performance is built right into Langsen- 
kamp canning equipment. 


No other organization serving the field has made a 
more thorough study of the tomato canning and com- 
ponent products industry. Close field contacts, con- 
stant observation, continual research and experiments 
—all adds up to this fact: Langsenkamp equipment is 
the finest—it pays its own way. 


INDIANA CHILI SAUCE MACHINE 


To manufacture chili sauce from whole, unpeeled, 
rei-ripe tomatoes. Gains much greater yield—pro- 
duces as much as do 30 peelers! Higher quality pro- 
duct—obtains all the essence and seed. Eliminates 
pe: lings. 


Savings in labor with the Indiana Chili Sauce Machine 
ary remarkable! 


PERFORMANCE 


Langsenkamp Stainless Steel 
Tanks are built for better perfor- 
mance—to last longer, operate at 
lower cost-—Here’s why: 


Reinforced -- Stainless Steel bar 
welded to top of shell. Elimin- 
ates crevices—assures sanitation. 
Channel legs, completely sup- 
ported bottom, does away with 
‘tank fatigue’ and weld stresses. 


Bottoms concave for quick drain- 

ing and easy cleaning. Tanks equipped with famous 
Kook-More-Koils and 3 way valve assembly make a 
superior product at least 20% faster—with greater 
yield, better color. 


Investigate Langsenkamp’s greater values! 


Send for complete information and prices 


227-235 East South Street, INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 


Have you tried 
the Langsen- 
kamp Superior 
Stainless Steel 
Sponge? 
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GIBBS PROMOTIONS AND 
SERVICE AWARDS 


Twenty-one service pins were awarded 
employees at a special pre-Christmas 
ceremony by Gibbs & Company, Inc., 
famed Baltimore Canning firm since 
1883. Explaining that this is an annual 
custom, W. T. Dixon Gibbs, President of 
the company, advises that twelve five- 
year, four ten-year, two twenty-year, two 
thirty-year, and one forty-year pins were 
presented. Charles Biggerman, foreman 
at the Booth plant was the recipient of 
the forty-year pin. 

At the same time, Mr. Gibbs announced 
that two executives of the company have 
been promoted to the status of Vice- 
President. Joseph Brenner, who has 
served the company for sixteen years, 
was named Vice-President in charge cf 
sales. John J. Fenton, after fourteen 
years with the company, has been pro- 
moted to the position of Vice-President 
in charge of presonnel. Other officers 
of the company besides these two and 
Mr. Gibbs are John S. Gibbs, Jr., Chair- 
man of the Board; Oscar T. Sewell, Vice- 
President in Charge of Purchasing; and 
Meade Rippard, Vice-President and Sec- 
retary. Service of the last three named 
total well over 160 years. 


STARNES HEADS 
WINKLER SALES 


O. H. Starnes, with more than 20 
years experience in the citrus business 
as Sales- Manager for some of Florida’s 
largest packers, has been appointed Gen- 
eral Sales Manager of the Lakeland, 
Florida Division of Winkler & Smith 
Citrus Products Company, Anaheim, 
California packers of “Anagold” citrus 
juice and concentrate, and distributors 
of “Sunshine” brand citrus juice. 


GENERAL BOX TO BUILD 


General Box Company of Chicago has 
announced plans for the construction of 
a new building at DesPlaines, Illinois to 
house their executive offices and experi- 
mental laboratory. The building is to be 
a one story “L” shaped brick and stone 
trim structure, having an area of 22,300 
square feet, 1,300 of which will be for 
offices, the balance for the laboratory. 


BESWICK JOINS 
CARTON LABEL 


Daniel K. Beswick, for the past 15 
years associated with the Zellerbach 
Paper Company, and during the past 5 
years Sales Manager of the Printing 
Paper Department, has been appointed 
Vice-President in Charge of Sales of the 
Carton Label & Lithograph Company, 
San Francisco lithographers. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


IN COMPTROLLER POST 


Hartwell E. Anway, previously assis- 
tant comptroller for Gerber Products 
Co., has been named comptroller for the 
organization, it is announced by Dan 
Gerber, president. Company’s headquar- 
ters are at Fremont, Michigan, and can- 
ning plants are operated there and at 
Rochester, New York, Oakland, Califor- 
nia, and Salem, Oregon. 


DEWEY & ALMY TO BUILD 


IN IOWA 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Company, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, has pur- 


chased a site in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, for 
the erection of a factory for the manu- 
facture of Cry-O-Rap Plastic Bags used 
for the packaging of frozen meat, fish, 
poultry and smoked, cured and processed 
meats, to better serve the company’s 
many customers in that area. 


SHARP TO ADDRESS 
OREGON PROCESSORS 


Dr. Paul Sharp, president of the Insti- 
tute of Food Technologists and director 
of the California Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, will be the first speaker at 
the 30th annual Canners’ and Freezers’ 
school, February 5-10, at Oregon State 
college. He will talk on “Long-time 
Trends in Food and Nutrition” to the 
group of Pacific Coast food processors. 


The week-long program planned by 
the Food Technology department :on- 
tains not only the fundamentals of food 
processing but also new developments in 
the field. Two panel discussions, “Are 
Quality and Production Competing,” and 
“Military Food Requirements” will high- 
light the sessions. 


CARLSON MAKES A CHANGE 


Vance Publishing Corporation, Chi- 
cago, has anounced the appointment of 
C. Melvin Carlson to the position of 
Business Manager of Food Packer, 
monthly Canning Industry trade journal. 
For the past 12 years Mel has been Ad- 
vertising Manager of The Canner, 
Chicago. 


A veteran of 25 years in advertising 
and publishing, Mr. Carlson began his 
career with the Chicago Tribune in the 
20’s. From there he moved to McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., and then was asso- 
ciated with Liberty Magazine. He as- 
sumed his duties at The Canner in 1938. 

Mel has a wide acquaintanceship in the 
Canning and allied industries. He is an 
active participant in such Industry 
activities as the Young Guard Society 
and the Forty-Niners, of which he is 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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CONVENTION ATTENDANCE 
AWARDS 


The time at which the nine daily atten- 
dance awards will be made to canners, 
preservers, frozen food packers and 
other processors at the Annual Exhibit 
of the Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association during the 1951 Convention 
has been announced by Secretary S. G. 
Gorsline. 


The awards will be made at 5 P.M. 
daily, Saturday, February 17, through 
Tuesday, February 20. On Wednesday, 
February 21, the awards will be made at 
2.30 P.M. To qualify, those eligible must 
register each day of the Convention at 
places that will be provided for them in 
the Exhibit Hall. No registration charge 
is made. 


CANNED JUICE SALES 


U.S. consumers during 1950 bought 39 
percent of their oranges in fresh form, 
23 percent in canned single strength 
juice, and 38 percent in frozen concen- 
trates, according to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

In 1949 the percentages were 50, 25, 
and 25, respectively. 


SELLS MEXICAN CANNERY 


Hawaiian Pineapple Company has 
agreed to the sale of its Mexican canning 
affiliate, Dolmex, it was revealed during 
the week by Henry A. White, president. 

“Sale of the Mexican plant”, Mr. 
White said, “like the recent discontinu- 
ance of planting experiments in Cuba 
was made in order to concentrate on 
pineapple expansion in Hawaii where 
the flavor characteristics of pineapple 
required for our Dole label are assured 
under splendid growing conditions.” 

Hawaiian Pineapple acquired its in- 
terest in Dolmex in 1948, but now plans 
to confine its expansion activities in 
Hawaii “in the foreseeable future.” 


MARTIN RETURNS TO QMC 


Ben Martin, who during World War Il 
was one of the government buyers for 
the Chicago QMC, has rejoined the 
Corps and will assist in the purchasing 
of canned fruits and vegetables. His 
address is Acton, Indiana, telephone 
Blackstone 0191. 


MACHINERY ASSOCIATION 
MEETING 


The Annual Meeting of the Canning 
Machinery & Supplies Association will 
be held in the West Ballroom of the 
Stevens Hotel at 10:00 A.M. on Sunday, 
February 18. 
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NCA WAR MOBILIZATION 
COMMITTEE MEETS 


The War Mobilization Committee ap- 
pointed by Henry P. Taylor, President of 
the National Canners Association, to ad- 
vise in all steps involving canning indus- 
try preparation to carry out a war 
effort, met at the Association’s headquar- 
ters in Washington, January 10 and 11, 
to develop a committee policy and to 
complete its organization. 

The Committee favored a declaration 
at all government control levels of the 
essentiality of canned foods and the ap- 
pointment of a food industry representa- 
tive at the top policy level. 

Pointing out that the sacrifices that 
the canning industry will make in tin 
usage through the reduced coating speci- 
fications and quota restrictions reported 
to be contained in the new Tin Order, 
expected any day, are made for the com- 
mon good in this period of emergency, 
the Committee expressed its conviction 
that the canning industry should not be 
asked to make an unnecessary or dispro- 
portionate sacrifice. It is the intention 
of the Committee to defend the interest 
of the industry, when in its opinion such 
demands are being imposed. 


Various problems with which the can- 
ning industry is expected to face, and 
their relations to government controls 
were studied. Of foremost consideration 


was the establishment of policy for ad- 
herence by the Association officers, the 
War Mobilization Committee, and the 
Association staff. 

The following functional groups were 
established, each to deal with problems 
arising in each field as they relate to 
government controls: Manpower; con- 
tainers; machinery, equipment and sup- 
plies; procurement; transportation; crop 
controls and price supports; price and 
wage control. A rationing group will 
be added when and if it becomes 
necessary. 


President Taylor was authorized to 
appoint the membership of each of the 
groups. Each group will be headed by 
a member of the War Mobilization Com- 
mittee and will also include canners who 
are not on that committee. Groups which 
have certain interests in common may 
have common memberships to facilitate 
action. Members of N.C.A.’s staff, who 
consult with the various government 
offices, will assist the functional groups. 


BRIG. GEN. A. D. HOPPING 


Brig. Gen. A. D. Hopping, Chief of the 
Supply Division of the Office of the 
Quartermaster General, died suddenly 
on January 11. As Chief of the Supply 
Division he was responsible for all can- 
ned foods procurement for the Armed 
Services. 


TIN ORDER AMENDMENT 


In an effort to speed conservation of 
secondary tin-bearing materials to a 
usable form, the National Production 
Authority on January 9 issued Amend- 
ment No. 2 to Tin Order M-8, which per- 
mits smelters and refiners of secondary 
tin to use as much tin scrap as may be 
available from normal processes in the 
making of pig tin, alloys or chemicals. 
Previously smelters and refiners were 
limited in the quantity of secondary tin- 
bearing materials they could put into 
process, to 100 percent of their base 
period use during January, and 80 per- 
cent of the base period use in February 
and March. 


CLARKE HEADS 
QM PRESERVING COMMITTEE 


Dr. B. W. Clarke, Chief Chemist of 
Crosse & Blackwell Company, Baltimore, 
was recently appointed Chairman of the 
Preserving Industry Committee of the 
Associated Food & Container Institute. 
The Committee will cooperate with the 
Quartermaster Corps in the development 
of improved specifications, inspection 
procedures and manufacturing processes 
for the supply of jams and preserves to 
the Armed Forces. 


PROFIT 
MAKER 


HAMACHEK ELEVATOR PEA SAVER 


Pea vines discharged from a viner contain threshed peas that have been entangled 


with mats of vines. 


The Elevator Pea Saver is a patented device which rolls over 


and pulls apart each mat of vines as it passes up the discharge elevator of a viner. 
By this action these threshed peas, normally lost, are recovered in the chaff separ- 


ator or tailing machine of the viner. 


The increased yields from the vines without 


additional seed, land rental, field supervision, or labor costs enhance profit. 


Hamachek Elevator Pea Savers are available for all makes of viners. 


FOR PARTICULARS. 


WRITE 


MACHEK MACHINE CO. 


GREEN PEA HULLING SPECIALISTS 
: KEWAUNEE, WISCONSIN | Incorporated 1924 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE SITUATION —The hunt for 
wanted items of canned foods, and they 
include almost the entire list, reached 
nearly a state of frenzy during the week. 
There are few canners that can be found 
quoting anything but odds and ends, and 
most sales are being made on an indi- 
vidual, nominal basis. Even tuna, sar- 
dines, citrus, kraut and green beans, 
which but a few short weeks ago were 
definitely on the weak side, are firming 
noticeably. Products like peas, corn, 
tomatoes, tomato products, salmon and 
fruits are fast becoming “collectors” 
items. There’s still some talk of roll- 
backs but that talk is getting weaker all 
the time, and few if any buyers are wor- 
ried any more about that possibility. 
What they are worried about is Canners 
League of California’s President Hollen- 
beck’s statement last week that the 
Army may step in and commandeer a 
part of distributors’ stocks. At any 
rate, there’s little of the major items left 
in first hands and it’s now very definite 
that the emphasis at the Chicago Con- 
ventions will be on 1951 packs, if indeed 
there’ll be a great deal of those left to 
sell by that time. (See Editorial) 


BEANS — There’s little indeed that 
can be added to the reports of our cor- 
respondents below, but a word or two 
on green beans, the orphan up till now, 
seems in order. Now that Jack Frost 
has put the finishing touches on fresh 
beans in Florida, that commodity in 
the canned farm, has joined the long list 
of hard to get, higher priced items. 
Ironically enough, Baltimore is shipping 
the canned item to Florida. With no 
packing in sight for several months, 
French cuts have just about reached 
nominal position at $1.45-$1.50 for 303’s 
and $1.70 for 2’s, extra standard rounds, 
too, were upped a dime a dozen during 
the week to $1.50, while standard cuts 
are still listed in some quarters at $1.15. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Early And Complete Cleanup Seen—Tomato 
Buyers Raise Sites—Beans Firm——Turn To 
Resale Market For Peas, Corn—Citrus, Pine- 
apple Move Up—Q.M. Surveying Fruit 
Stocks—Many Sardine Canners Withdrawn 
—Salmon Routine—Tuna Stronger— 
Northwestern Crabmeat. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Jan. 19, 1951 


THE SITUATION — Citrus products 
again advanced this week. The remain- 
der of the market, while strong and on 
the advancing side, is increasingly trend- 
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ing toward a nominal position, with 
trades consummated by direct negotia- 
tion between canner and buyer, rather 
than in conformity with “the market”, 
as such. Reports from canners indicate 
that carryover stocks from last season’s 
packs are rapidly dwindling, and while 
some canners who are withdrawn pre- 
sumably have additional supplies to be 
marketed, current indications are that 
this season’s packs will come on a bare 
market, insofar as holdings in_ first 
hands are concerned 


THE OUTLOOK — Distributors who 
had expected to do a substantial amount 
of spot business during the February 
conventions will probably find the mar- 
ket rather bare. There has been a con- 
tinued good demand for virtually all can- 
ned foods here during the week, and 
additional canners are now hanging up 
the “sold out” sign. A forecast during 
the week by Dale G. Hollenbeck, presi- 
dent of the Canners’ League of Califor- 
nia, that the Army was likely to com- 
mandeer some of the stocks of canned 
foods already under contract to buyers 
but still in canners’ warehouses, and that 
in addition it might be found necessary 
to requisition some stocks in distributors’ 
warehouses was coming in for study. 
Many traders, however, were inclined to 
doubt that such action is imminent, on 
the basis of current conditions. 


TOMATOES—Buyers locally who have 
been bidding $1.85 for standard No. 2 
tomatoes, f.o.b. southern canners, have 
not been bringing any offerings to light, 
and $2.00 seems more like the going fig- 
ure where eastern canners still have any 


unsold stocks remaining. Most midwest-- 


ern and California canners continue 
withdrawn, with many sold up, both on 
tomatoes and products. 


BEANS — Government buying is re- 
ported an increasingly important factor 
in the East, canners experiencing no dif- 
ficulty in moving their small production. 
Extra standard cut green beans are re- 
ported firm at $1.50, with fancy French 
style nominally held at $1.45-$1.50 for 
3038s and $1.65-$1.70 for 2s, f.o.b. 
canneries. 


PEAS, CORN—There is a continued 
good demand for both corn and peas, 
with buyers in the market for all grades. 
Many canners are still withdrawn from 
the market, and the price basis is rather 
a nominal affair in most instances, and 
some buyers are turning to the resale 
market in their quest for supplies. 


CITRUS — The market has again 
firmed up, and canners are now listing 
orange juice at $1.17% for 2s and $2.70- 
$2.75 for 46-ounce, f.o.b. Florida can- 
neries. Florida blended juice is held at 
$1.10 and $2.50, with grapefruit juice 
at $1.00 and $2.25-$2.30, while grape- 
fruit segments are strong at $1.80 for 
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fancy 2s, $1.50 for choice or broken. 
California canners are quoting citrus 
cocktail at $1.55 for 2s and $3.50 for 46- 
ounce, with blended juice held at $1.42 
for 2s and $3.25 for 46-ounce, f.o.b. Cali- 
fornia canneries. 


PINEAPPLE UP—Meeting advances 
named by other sellers, California Pack- 
ing Corporation during the week ad- 
vanced its quotations on _ pineapple, 
bringing the market to $3.33 for sliced 
2%s, $2.95 for 2s, and $1.51 for 1s flat. 
On chunks, 2s are listed at $2.79, with 
crushed quoted at $2.51 for 2s, $1.39 
for halves flat, and $1.31 for buffet tins, 
all f.o.b. dock, Honolulu. These prices 
cover pineapple under Calpak’s featured 
Del Monte label. Pineapple juice lists 
at $1.35 for 2s, $3.25 for 46-ounce and 
$6.50 for 10s, also Honolulu basis. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—There were 
no new price developments during the 
week, and with the Army reported check- 
ing California canners’ unsold stocks, it 
is not believed that any clean-up lots will 
be offered to the trade until Quartermas- 
ter buyers have had their pick of re- 
maining holdings The same situation 
holds true in the Northwest. 


SARDINES—Maine canners continue 
to quote the market on the basis of $6.00 
per case, f.o.b. cannery, although an 
occasional lot makes its appearance at 
$5.50. A number of canners are with- 
drawn. In California, leading canners 
continue withdrawn from the market, 
with market gossip indicating a 40 to 50 
cents per case advance over recent quo- 
tations when offerings are resumed. 


SALMON — With reds apparently a 
thing of the past, insofar as open mar- 
ket offerings are concerned, buyers are 
turning their attention to medium reds, 
which are strong at $27.50 for tall 1s 
and $15.50 per case for halves, f.o.b. 
Seattle. Pinks are also being sought in 
better volume, and the market is firm at 
$24 for 1s and $15.25 for halves. Chums 
are stronger, with sellers holding at 
$19.50 to $20 per case on top brands, all 
prices f.o.b. Seattle. 


TUNA — California reports indicate 
that canners are still going slow on pro- 
duction, in an effort to move accumulated 
holdings into consumption. Meanwhile, 
the market is taking on a stronger tone. 
While one of the major sellers has with- 
drawn the $1.50 per case count-and- 
recount deal which developed late in 
1950, other canners are still standing pat 
on this promotional plan. 


CRABMEAT—Northwestern canners 
are moving their new pack of crabmeat 
into distribution as fast as it is turned 
out, and the market is held firmly on the 
basis of $30 per case for halves legmeat 
and $27 per case for halves of regular 
pack, f.o.b. canneries, 
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MARKET NEWS 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Brisk Movement At All Levels—Kraut Can- 

ners Looking Happy Again—High Tomato 

Prices — Brisk Bean Business In Ozarks — 

Citrus Pushes To Higher Levels — Limited 
Offerings Of Fruits. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Jan. 18, 1951 


THE SITUATION —A firm market, 
generally, a tight situation which seems 
to grow tighter right along, a continuing 
demand for all canned foods, especially 
those items in shortest supply and a 
brisk movement at all levels of distribu- 
tion describes conditions in Chicago this 
week. Surplus lists reaching here are, 
in most cases, pretty well shot full of 
holes with the desirable items fast dis- 
appearing. In the face of shrinking 
offerings brokers are beginning to won- 
der how they are going to maintain nor- 
mal business levels between now and new 
packs this summer. With tomatoes al- 
ready desperately short, it’s quite appar- 
ent other serious shortages will develop 
during the coming winter months. Aside 
from civilian demands that are heavier 
than usual, canners report the govern- 
ent has been increasing the pressure for 
goods, evidently anxious and willing to 
buy merchandise in any size that is still 
available. While the trade have been 
buying willingly the past month or two 
they have had their fingers crossed in 
regards to price controls which would 
include rollbacks although recent reports 
from Washington indicate nothing will 
be done immediately for several impor- 
tant reasons. Therefore, it seems obvi- 
ous in view of heavy demands and grow- 
ing shortages, prices will continue their 
upward trend unless checked by controls 
of some kind. In the meantime buyers 
are making a determined effort to main- 
tain inventories, a difficult matter on 
today’s market, and take their chances 
on price controls later on. 


KRAUT—Coming up out of the dol- 
drum in short order, kraut is now in a 
strong position. Activity here has been 
heavy the past few weeks as buyers are 
wel! aware of increased costs and pos- 
sible can restrictions and in their efforts 
to cover ahead they have eliminated the 
the cheap sellers. Business has been 


done this week on the basis of $1.20 for 
245s 95 eents for 2s and 85 cents for 
305 However, prices are expected to 


ady .nce to the basis of $1.25 for 2%s as 
can and carton increases alone would 
Just ‘y such levels. Kraut canners are 
beg ning to look happy again as they 
#re ow on the way to riding the crest 
wit. the rest of the industry. 


MATOES—tThis item is so short 


the prices don’t creep up, they take a 
big jump without any qualms. One or 
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two lots of standard 2s that local can- 
ners just happened to find were offered 
this week at $2.00 along with a few 
2%s at $2.60. So called extra standards 
in No. 10 tins were sold at $10.00 al- 
though the quantities offered were small 
and quickly found a home despite the 
price tag. Tomato juice has now pushed 
up to $2.60 for fancy 46 oz. and $1.20 
for twos and will be completely sold up 
before the new pack begins. Catsup in 
14 oz. bottles is offered at $2.00 to $2.15 
and difficult to find in any quantity. 
Tens are not available and neither is 
puree in any size. Eastern tomatoes are 
offered at $1.85 for 2s and California 


paste is quoted at fantastic figures. The 
trade are having a merry time trying to 
keep up with the situation and keep their 
customers supplied with limited amounts. 


GREEN AND WAX BEANS—0Ozark 
canners have been doing a brisk business 
here recently on both green and wax 
beans where they have merchandise to 
offer. Standard twos, 5 sieve cut have 
been selling at $1.20 while extra stand- 
ard 4s sold at $1.30 and 3 sieve at $1.35. 
Standard 5 sieve cut wax are selling at 
$1.25 with extra standard 4s at $1.45. 
The trade are looking for fancy whole 
beans although Wisconsin canners have 


A COMPLETE 
WAREHOUSE SERVICE 
We 
Specialize in 
Canned 
Foods 


Warehousing 


house or in 1 of our5 metro-— 
politan warehouses makes for 
orderly marketing, convenient 


handling and economical storage. 


Write for full Information 


Our 
ability to 
make loans 
and to supple- 

ment bank loans 
against your inven- 
tory of canned foods 


stored in your own ware- 
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MARKET NEWS. 


less to offer them right along. In view 
of the higher prices on other major vege- 
tables canned beans offer the buyer an 
excellent value at today’s prices although 
it appears inadequate supplies will not 
keep up with demand. 


CITRUS — Leading the parade again 
this week insofar as prices are con- 
cerned, citrus pushed to higher levels in 
the face of heavy demand from both 
civilian and military buyers and higher 
production costs. While prices quoted 
by competing canners still vary consider- 
ably, the following list from one major 
source is an indication of the trend the 
past few weeks. Orange juice both natu- 
ral and sugar added, is quoted at $1.22% 
for 2s and $2.80 for 46 oz. Blended is 
offered at $1.10 and $2.50 for natural 
with sweetened at $1.12% and $2.55. 
Natural grapefruit juice is quoted at 
$1.00 and $2.30 with sugar added 2% 
cents and 5 cents higher. Fancy sections 
are listed at $1.80 with choice at $1.70. 
Large government bids, excellent de- 
mand from normal channels and _ in- 
creased competition for raw fruit from 
other types of processors and higher pro- 
duction costs are all factors forcing 
single strength canners to higher price 
levels. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Not much 
change to report on canned fruits as 
only limited offerings are reaching this 
market and even then do not include the 
items that are sought after. The trade 
are looking for cling peaches, cocktail 
and apricots, particularly in No. 10 tins, 
but unfortunately, these items don’t 
seem available except for odd lots. Pine- 
apple is offered but only at much higher 
prices. Northwest Bartlett pears can be 
found as well as certain types of berries 
from that section but they are not creat- 
ing much interest. From all indications 
there will be a bare market and ready 
buyers when the new packs are ready for 
shipment. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


How To Supply The Armed Forces Is The 
No. 1 Problem — Buyers Flood Market — 
Spread In Pineapple Prices—Fresh Aspara- 
gus Appears Early—Spinach Yielding Well 
—Nothing New On Tomatoes—Consumers 
Taking Salmon—Sardine Packing 
To End Soon. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Jan. 18, 1951 


THE SITUATION — Market condi- 
tions remain much as they have been in 
recent weeks, with buyers anxious to 
make further purchases of canned fruits 
and vegetables, and with canners called 
upon to ship against orders placed 
earlier in the season. Sales are running 
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to comparatively small lots and the 
aggregate volume is not large, reflecting 
the closely sold-up condition of the indus- 
try. The revision upward of Govern- 
ment requirements is having a sobering 
effect on the industry and it is still an 
unsettled matter just how this demand 
will be met. Some of the larger canners 
began setting aside parts of their packs 
for possible Government needs as early 
as July and since then have been making 
allotments to distributors as the season 
has progressed. Other canners sold out 
early and about the only stocks on hand 
are goods sold but not delivered. The 
initial estimates of the needs of the 
armed services for the 1950-51 season 
were made fairly early last year, but 
these were revised upward quite sharply 
after the outbreak in Korea in June. 
These were met in a fairly satisfactory 
manner, but late in the year came a call 
for more peaches, pears, apricots, fruit 
cocktail, tomatoes and tomato products, 
this representing about a 40 percent in- 
crease. Just how this will be met is a 
question. Industry leaders frankly con- 
fess that about the only feasible way of 
getting supplies seems to be to comman- 
deer these from wholesalers and from 
canners who have stocks on hand that 
may be sold but not shipped. Canners 
are urging the Government to make its 
estimates of requirements and authorize 
set-asides as soon as possible from the 
1951 pack. It is the understanding that 
these may be expected within the next 
three weeks. 


BU YERS—tThere has been quite an 
influx of canned fruit buyers into the 
San Francisco market of late, all with 
the idea that their requirements might 
be met by shopping around. Some have 
been successful in picking up a few small 
lots, but in general their trips have been 
disappointing to them. There have been 
a few sales of fancy No. 2% cling 
peaches made at $3.00 and higher, with 
fancy No. 2% fruit cocktail at $3.60 and 
more. Some of the visitors, intrigued by 
the distinctive flavor of applesauce made 
from California Gravensteins, have made 
their initial purchases of this item, gen- 
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erally considered the lowest price in 
the canned fruit list. 


PINEAPPLE—tThe recent increase in 
the pineapple price list, with the sole 
exception of juice, made by the Hawai- 
ian Pineapple Company, Ltd., was quick- 
ly followed by similar action on the part 
of another large canner. Some others, 
however, are retaining their opening list, 
so there is a spread between quotations. 
In No. 2%s, quotations are: Fancy 
sliced, $3.20-$3.40; fancy crushed, $2.90- 
$3.10; choice sliced, $3.00-$3.20, and 
standard, half slices, $2.75-$2.95. The 
increase on No. 2 was 15 cents a dozen, 
and on No. 10s 85 cents. 


ASPARAGUS—Fresh asparagus made 
a record early appearance in the San 
Francisco produce market this year, 
with the first retail offerings made soon 
after the launching of the new year. 
Sales were made at 70 cents to $1.50 a 
pound, depending on quality. The un- 
usually mild weather made this possible. 
Some canned asparagus is still to be had, 
but holdings are getting small. Some 
fields have been damaged by floods, but 
the loss has not been fully appraised. 


SPINACH—The canning of spinach is 
moving along well but canners hesitate 
to estimate the size of the winter pack. 
The weather has been close to ideal for 
the growing crop, with warmer than 
usual days and nights and ample rain- 
fall. Some fields that usually produce 
five to six tons an acre are turning out 
as much as nine tons this year. New 
pack is moving at $1.42% for No. 2 
fancy, $1.75 for No. 2% and $5.50 for 
No. 10. 


TOMATOES — There is nothing new 
to report in the canned tomatoes or to- 
mato products, all items being very 
closely sold up. On some items in the 
list, business is confined exclusively to 
resales and on tomato paste sale on sale 
has been made until the original price 
has been almost doubled. Growers did 
not profit from the higher price, except 
where canners voluntarily raised con- 
tract prices after the season opened. 


SALMON—Reports from leading dis- 
tributing centers indicate that canned 
salmon, and many other items in the can- 
ned fish line are commencing to move 
into consumption at a more rapid rate. 
For a time is was feared that the very 
high prices named on salmon might cur- 
tail the demand, but these prices do not 
seem so high under present conditions. 
Selling is largely over for canners, but 
any small lots that turn up meet with 
ready sale. Fancy No. 1 tall Alaska 
reds have moved of late at $32.00 and 
pinks at $26.00, with Puget Sound sock- 
eye halves at $21.00. 


SARDINES — The California sardine 
pack will soon come to an end for the 
season and will be the largest in recent 
years. At the end of the first week in 
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January it had mounted to 5,007,105 
cases, With the San Pedro district ac- 
counting for 4,182,147. Most disappoint- 
ing was the season in the Monterey dis- 
trict, where the output to January 7 was 
but 753,153 cases, or much less than half 


Lent is the spring period of fasting in 
preparation for Easter. 

Easter, as is well known, is an an- 
nual church celebration commemorating 
Christ’s resurrection. 

Easter is the first Sunday after the 
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ing of frozen foods which has been tak- 
ing place and the American housewives 
are substituting frozen seafood for can- 
ned in many instances. 

The big quantities in freezers and the 
importing of large quantities from Can- 


f that of the previous season. The recent first full moon that falls on or next after ada and Mexico would indicate that 
strengthening in prices is holding up, the vernal equinox (March 21 in the great strides are being made to educate 
with 1 lb. ovals selling at $6.50 and No. Gregorian calendar); if the full moon the housewife to serve frozen food. Of 
19 1 talls natural at $4.50. happens on Sunday, Easter is celebrated course there is quite an accumulation of 
one week later. frozen seafood in the coolers, which may 
i Easter Sunday can not be earlier than be taken to mean that the frozen seafood 
a March 22 nor later than April 25; dates market is not any better than the can- 
») GULF STATES MARKET of all other movable church feasts de- ed market. At any rate we should know 
pend on that of Easter. more about this after Lent. 

Landings of shrimp for the week end- 

Lent Falls Exceptionally Early This Year— Every day in Lent is a fast day, except P ? pay 
Shrimp Not Moving So Well—Some Can- Sundays and the church prescribes that we agg age . a 718 
ning Of Oysters In Louisiana. the faithful cut down on the amount of 
. their food as a penance. Every Wed- ning; Mississippi 50 barrels; Alabama 
By “Bayou” nesday and Friday of Lent is a day of 


Mobile, Ala., Jan. 18, 1951 


LENT—The Holy Season of Lent, a 
penitential period of 40 fast days set 
aside each year by the Catholic Church 
extends from Ash Wednesday to Easter 
Sunday. 


This year is probably the earliest that 
Lent ever falls, because it starts on Feb- 
ruary 7 and ends March 25, whereas 
Ash Wednesday some years falls as late 
as March 7 and Easter Sunday, April 22. 


ALLKINDS 


forbidden to eat flesh meat, such as beef, 
veal, pork, lamb, poultry and game, and 
in their place seafood, eggs, vegetable 
and fruit is allowed to be eaten. While 
Lent is observed by Catholics, yet some 
protestant denominations also do, there- 
fore Lent never fails to boost the con- 
sumption of seafood, for which the in- 
dustry should be grateful. 


SHRIMP—Canned shrimp is not far- 
ing so good at present and one of the 
reasons may be the aggressive market- 


a total of 2,416 barrels, which is 1,746 
more barrels than the previous week 
when practically all the boats were laid 
up for the holidays. 


As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of frozen 
shrimp decreased 40,000 pounds and 
were approximately 33,000 pounds more 
than four weeks ago. Total holdings 
were approximately 2,460 pounds more 
than one year ago. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama reported that 1,461 
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standard cases of shrimp were canned 
during the week ending January 6, 1951, 
which brought the pack for the season to 
538,051 standard cases, as compared with 
558,312 standard cases canned during 
the same period last season. 

The price of canned shrimp is $3.10 to 
$3.15 for small; $3.55 to $3.60 for medi- 
um; $4.05 to $4.10 for large; and $4.40 
to $4.45 for jumbo, all in 5 ounce tins, 
f.o.b. cannery. 


OYSTERS — Louisiana is the only 
area in this section producing any oys- 
ters amount to anything and 4,083 were 
produced during the week ending Janu- 
ary 5, 1951 which was 1,395 more barrels 
than were produced the previous week. 
Some canning of oysters is going on in 
Louisiana, but the bulk of those pro- 
duced were for the raw market. 

The market on canned oysters does not 
offer much encouragement, so packers 
are slow in deciding on when to start 
canning them. 


DECEASED 


EARL H. EUSTICE 


Earl H. Eustice, Manager of the J. L. 
Ferguson Company, Joliet, Illinois, died 
at Cleveland on December 26 after an 
ilness of more than a year. Mr. Eustice 
had wide business contacts in the food, 
canning and beverage industries, and 
had been with the company for 20 years, 
the past 10 as Manager of the Cleveland 
office. He is survived by his wife and 
two daughters. 


FRED C. GORDON 


Fred C. Gordon, Office Manager of the 
California Packing Sales Company at 
Philadelphia, died at his home on Christ- 
mas Eve of a heart attack. Mr. Gordon, 
who was 45 years old, had long been 
active in the food brokerage business in 
Philadelphia. 


WILLIAM O. COLE, JR. 


William O. (Bill) Cole, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Independent Lithograph 
Company, San Francisco, died recently 
in San Francisco, after a prolonged ill- 
ness. He was a past President of the 
Young Guard Society and had many 
friends throughout the industry. 


JOHN C. TALIAFERRO 


John C. Taliaferro, Jr., who in 1943 
retired as Plant Manager of the Conti- 
nental Can Company in Baltimore, died 
at Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, 
on January 3. He was 60 years old. 
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DISTRIBUTORS 
NOTES 


NFBA ADDS MEMBERS 


Watson Rogers, president of the Na- 
tional Food Brokers’ Association, an- 
nounces that the following have been 
admitted to membership: Duperier Sales 
Company, Jackson, Miss., recommended 
by R. W. McLaurin & Co.; Maly & Ken- 
nedy, Chicago, recomended by Alvin H. 
Livingston & Co.; Dahm & Onesti, Phila- 
delphia, recommended by Wilgus & 
Sampson; E. L. Menges Brokerage Co., 
Peoria, Ill., recommended by Pavey & 
Co.; J. H. Leng & Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, recommended by M. D. Farmer & 
Co. and the Garrell Brokerage Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., recommended by the Simp- 
son-Schmidt Brokerage Co. 

In addition, Mr. Rogers announced, 
William J. Sanford, Evansville, Ind., and 
E. G. Patton Company, Saginaw, Michi- 
gan, have been reinstated in NFBA. 


ADDS NEW UNIT 


Henke & Pillott, Houston super market 
chain, has opened its 30th retail unit in 
a new shopping center located on Griggs 
Road at the Old Spanish Trail in that 
city. 


NAMED KROGER VP 


William E. Carter, previously general 
manager of operations for The Kroger 
Company, has been elected vice-president 
in charge of operations for the midwest- 
ern grocery chain. 


JOIN JOBBER ASS’N. 


United States Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association announces that The Roberts 
Co., Eau Claire, Wisconsin, Brookings 
Grocer Co., Monroe, Louisiana, and A. 
Gatto Wholesale Grocery, Bellaire, Ohio, 
have been admitted to membership. 


MEINRATH ELECTS OFFICERS 


The following officers have been elected 
by the Meinrath Brokerage Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri food brokers: 
Irving S. Meinrath, President and Trea- 
surer, Kansas City; Ed W. Jones, 1st 
Vice-President and Secretary, Kansas 
City; Russell P. Anderson, 2nd Vice- 
President, Chicago; and Lester J. Radke, 
Vice-President, Milwaukee, who together 
with James F. Ash, comprise the Board 
of Directors. 


HOUSTON BROKERS ELECT 


At a recent meeting of the Houston 
Food Brokers Association, the following 
officers were elected: C. B. Cooper, Presi- 
dent; Hugh Alexander, Vice-President; 
S. O. Shaffer, Secretary; and Tom 
Standley, Treasurer. 
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SAMPLE CUTTING 


(Continued from Page 13) 


spent to total agricultural income, icav- 
ing much to be desired along this line. 


Dr. Sharp pointed out that there are ?- 


now 37,000,000 fewer acres of farm 
lands in cultivation than there were 50 
years ago, but that more food is pro. 
duced. People eat less as they do not 
work as hard. Tractors have displaced 
horses, so horses do not have to be fed. 
However, not much new land can be 
placed under cultivation so the problem 
now is to get more food per acre, or to 
make a change in food habits. Cities 
are taking more and more of the valu- 
able farm land, so agriculture must work 
hard to keep pace with the demand for 
food. New varieties of plants must be 
developed to get larger yields and old 
ones pass out of the picture. 

California, the speaker said, produces 
more than 200 agricultural commodities 
commercially, some of these exclusively, 
This calls for much research work. In 
addition to State appropriations for this 
work many interested groups help, with 
canners and producers sharing in it. 
Experimental work is not an expense, 
but is really an investment. But for it 
some branches of agriculture would pass 
out of existence. 

Dr. Sharp concluded his talk by pay- 
ing a tribute to workers in the field of 
experimentation, particularly in the long 
and tedious process of developing new 
and improved varieties of fruits and 
vegetables. Much of their reward, he 
said, came in the joy of accomplishment. 
He outlined the progress of work on pest 
control, the development of mechanical 
harvesting devices to meet the need of 
certain crops, and the cultural methods 
of growing some crops to meet mechani- 
cal requirements. It was pointed out 
that all this is a real investment since 
agriculture in California alone is now 
a two billion dollar business. 

The meeting came to an end with a 
talk by Hon. Goodwin J. Knight, Lieut.- 
Governor of California on “I Choose 
Freedom”, a commentary world 
conditions. 

Canning League members and staffs 
of the NCA and Canners League met 
later to hear sample cutting reports by 
Judging Committee Chairmen and a sum- 
mary by Dr. J. R. Esty, director of the 
Western Branch Research Laboratories 
of the National Canners Association. 


ST. LOUIS REPS ELECT 

Lloyd Fluckey, of the Frank Tea & 
Spice Co., has been elected president of 
the St. Louis Association of Manuiac- 
turers Representatives. 

S. R. Cahoon, of the Welch Grape 
Juice Co., was named first vice-president, 
Fred G. Osthoff, of American Home 
Foods, Inc., second vice-president, ltoy 
A. Arata, of Arata Brokerage Co., sec- 
retary; and George Woleben, of Gencral 
Foods Sales Co., treasurer. 
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(Spat prices per dozen F.O.B. bee ag Fey., No. 308...... eet 
cannery unless otherwise No. 16 aie 
specified.) Texas, Fey., Sl., NO. 1.00 
No. 10 5.00 
VEGETABLES No. 10 4.75 
Wiss, Be. 1.10 
ASPARAGUS No. 2, 16/0 1.30 
Calif., Fey., Nat.. No. 2 No. 10, 60/0 6.25 
Colossal & Mammoth....4.00-4.10 
Large 3.90-4.00 CARROTS 
Midwest, No. 2, Diced 1.10 
3.35-3.45 No. 10 
Center cuts 1521.25 E N 
Pienic, Lge.-Mam. ............ 2.75-2.80 omina 
Fey.. Green, No. 2 
Colossal & Mammoth....4.45-4.55 CORN 
Large 4.30-4.40 East 
Ri C.S., Gold., Fey., 8 oz. ........1.05-1.10 
BEANS. StrINGLEsS, GREEN 1.50-1.55 
MARYLAND No. 2 1.55-1.60 
Fy. Fr. SL, No. 1.45-1.50 8.50-8.75 
Cab, Wey. 1.10-1.15 Co. Gent., C.S. Fey., No. 303......1.65 
No. 2 1.15-1.20 Gold., W.K. Fey., 8 o2.........1.00-1.05 
No. 10 5.25-5.75 1.55-1.60 
No. 2 1.65-1.70 
Fey., 1, 2, 3 sv., Cut, No, 1.00-1.05 
Fey., 5 sv., Cut, No. 2....... 1.65 No. 303 1.55 
Ex, Std., 4 sv., Cut, No. : 1.65 No. 2 1.65 
Std. 1.40 No. 2 1.50 
MIDWEST PEAS 
Wh, 3 2.85 MIDWEST ALASKAS 
2 sv. 2 65 Fey., 2 sv., No. 2 2.50 
3 sv, 2.35 3 sv., No. 303 1.65 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., NO. No. 2 : 1.75 
1.70-1.80 Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 1.45 
No. 10 9.25 No. 2 1.55 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 808 ccccccsasssseces 1.40 No. 10 Nominal 
No. 2 1.60 Ex. Std., 4 8v.. No. 808.......s0«c00 1.35 
NortHwest (Blue Lakes) Mipwest SwEErs 
Cut, Fey., 3 svi, NO. 2.15 1.05 
No. 10 10.65 No. 3038 1.65 
4 sv., No. 2 1.90 No. 2 1.75 
No. 10 9.40 No. 10 8.75 
Choles,. 6. 1.80-1.85 4 sv., No. 303 1.50 
No. 10 9.05 No. 2 1.65 
5 sv., No. 2 1.50 No. 10 8.25 
; No. 10 7.75 5 sv., No. 303 1.40 
COR: 1.45 No. 2 1.50 
Wh., Fey., 1 NO. 2.75-2.85 wwe 1.65 
13.50 Std., 4 sv., No. 303. .1.40 
2 2.65-2.70 5 and 6 sv., No. 303.... 1.35 
60 Std., 3 sv., NO. B08 1.35 
EASTERN ALASKAS 
Stl, Cut, Gri, NO. 2 sscsscssesseeeee 1.20 All grades and Sizes............ Nominal 
1.30-1.35 
MARYLAND SWEETS, 
+ age All grades and Sizes............ Nominal 
10 New SWEETS 
Ex. Std., Cut, 4 sv. No. 10..........7.00 Fey., 3 8 OZ. 1,00 
Ex. Std., Wh., 4 sv., No. 10........8.00 No. 1 1.50 
Blu Lake, Fey., Cut, No. 2........2.15 No, 2 1.85 
2 No. 10 9.00 
10 5 sv., No. 303 1.50 
P No. 2 1.65 
BEANS, LIMA No. 10 8.25 
M 50 G 
9 1.50 Fey., 4 sv., NO. 803... 1.45-1.50 
10 8.25 TEXAS 
a Fr. Blackeyed, No. 300 ............ 1.17% 
Be No. 2 1.45 
N Fey., Cut, No. 2........1.05-1.10 7.25 
1 4.50 With, Snaps, No. 300............ 1.22% 
1.05-1.10 No. 2 1.47% 
Whole, Fey., 12/0, No. 2vsssssssees 1.65 No. 10 7.40 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


POTATOES, Sweet 


Md., Fey., Sy., No. 3, Sq... 1.95 
No. 2% 2.20 
No. 3, Vac. 1.90 

Texas, Fey., Sy., No. 24.2... 1.95 
No. 10 7.75 

PUMPKIN 

Midwest, Fancy, No. 2 ..........c00 1.25 
No. 2% 1.50 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 

SAUERKRAUT 

Miwest, Fey., No. 303.......... .85- .90 
95-1.00 
1.20-1.25 
No. 10 4.10-4.25 

SPINACH 

Tri-States 

Fey., No. 2 . -1.55-1.60 
1.90-2.00 

Ozarks Nominal 

No. 2% aa 1.75 

Texas, No. 2 1.50 
No. 2% 1.90 
No. 10 5.85 

TOMATOES 

Nominal 

No. 2% 2.60 

TOMATO CATSUP 
Mid-West, Fey., 14 oz. ........ 2.00-2.15 
No. 10 Out 
TOMATO PUREE 
Nominal 
FRUITS 
APPLES 

9.85 

N. Y., Fey., No. 10 SI. ......8.50-9.50 

No. 10 9.50 

APPLE SAUCE (New Pack) 

No. 2 1.65 
No. 10 7.60 

No. 2 1.45-1.55 
No. 10 6.85-7.00 

No. 303 1.30 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 6.85 

APRICOTS 

Halves, Fey., No. 3.25 

Choice, No. 3.00-3.10 

Std., No. 2% 2.50-2.60 

PEARS 

’ Calif N.W. 

Bart., Fey., 

No. 2% 4.65 
16.50 

Choice, 8 oz 1.55 1.50 
Me. 2 2.474 2.55-2.60 
No. 2% 3...90-4.00 4.15 

Std., No. 1 T 2.20-2.27% 2.40 
No. 2% 3.65 3.55-3.65 
12. 00-12. 75 13.50 

N. ¥., Bart. No. 2........ 2.75-2.85 
No. 2% 3.95-4.05 

Kieffer, Std., No. 2, 20°.........0000 2.30 

CHERRIES 

R.S.P., Water, No. 2.05-2.10 
RD 10.50-11.00 

Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2%4..3.75-3.90 
Choice 3.55-3.60 
Standard 3.00-3.20 


N. Y., Sw., Fey., Dark, No. 2....2.90 
White, No. 2 2.60 
FRUIT COCKTAIL 
2.10-2.17% 
3.60 
No. 10 12.75 
PEACHES 
Choice, He. 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., 

2.80-2.95 
3.20-3.40 
...12.40-13.20 

No. 2% 2.90-3.10 
No. 10 .10.75-11.55 


Choice, Sl., 
...8.00-3.20 
No. 10 ..11.80-12.60 

Std., Half Slices, No. 55 
No. 2% 2.75-2.95 

Broken Slices, No. 10........ 10.60-11.40 

JUICES 
APPLE 

46 oz., Tin 2.50 
CITRUS, BLENDED 

46 oz .... 50-2.55 
No. 10 .... 5 

GRAPEFRUIT 

46 oz, 2.25-2.35 
No. 10 4.55~4.75 

ORANGE 

1.17%4-1.22% 
46 oz. 2.70-2.80 
No. 10 5.40-5.50 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2 1.35 
46 072. 3.25 
6.50 

TOMATO 

Md., Fey., No. 2 1.25 
2.60-2.7 

Ind., Fey., N 
416 02, 

No. 10 

46 2.50-2.65 

Calle, Nei 1.15 
46 oz. 2.50 
No. 10 4.85 

FISH 
OYSTERS 

3.75-3.85 

6% oz. 5.25 
SALMON—Per Case 

21.00 

15.50 

15.50 

Chums, Tall, No. 1............ 19.00-19.50 
11.00-11.50 

SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, Oil 6.00 
Cal. 1-lb. Ovals with 
Tomato Sauce 6.25-6.50 
SHRIMP 

Medium 3.55-3.60 
Large 4.05-4.10 
Jumbo 4.20-4.40 

TUNA—PER CASE 
14.00-15.00 

Chunks & Flakes................ 11.00-11.50 

Grated 10.50 

Fey., Light meat 14’s........ 13.25-13.50 
Std. 12.50 


Chunks & 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JANUARY 23-25, 1951—Indiana Can- 
ners & Fieldmen’s Conference, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 


JANUARY 29-FEBRUARY 2, 1951— 
“Superintendent’s Work Shop”, Univer- 
sity of Maryland, College Park Md. 
Limited registration; nominal fee. 


FEBRUARY 1-2, 1951—48rd Annual 
Convention, Ozark Canners Association, 
Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


FEBRUARY 1-10, 1951 — National 
Kraut & Frankfurter Week. 


FEBRUARY 5-6, 1951—20th Annual 
Canners & Field Men’s Conference, Ohio 
Canners Association and Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


FEBRUARY 5-10, 1951—30th Annual 
Canners and Freezers School, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis, Ore. 


FEBRUARY 12-13, 1951 — Annual 
meeting, Canadian Food Processors Asso- 
ciation, Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Montreal, 
P. Q., Canada. 


FEBRUARY 13-14, 1951— 26th An- 
nual Canner’s Fieldmen’s Conference, 
Jordan Hall, Geneva Experiment Sta- 
tion, Geneva, N. Y. 

FEBRUARY 15-17, 1951 — Annual 
Convention & Exhibit, National-Ameri- 
can Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


FEBRUARY 17, 1951—Annual Con- 
vention, Peanut Butter Manufacturers 
Association, Morrison Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


FEBRUARY 17-20, 1951—Annual Ex- 
hibit, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, III. 


FEBRUARY 17-20, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, National Canners Associa- 
tion, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, III. 


FEBRUARY 17-20, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting, Cooperative Food Distributors 
of America, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, III. 


FEBRUARY 17-20, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, National Retailer Owned 


Grocers, Inc., Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill. 


FEBRUARY 18, 1951—Annual Meet- 
ing, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, III. 


FEBRUARY 18-20, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, National Food Brokers Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, 


FEBRUARY 19, 1951—General Meet- 
ing, National Kraut Packers Association, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, II. 


FEBRUARY 19-20, 1951—32nd Annual 
Meeting, National Preservers Associa- 
tion, Morrison Hotel, Chicago, II. 


FEBRUARY 22-23, 1951 — Winter 
Meeting, National Pickle Packers Asso- 
ciation, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, III. 


FEBRUARY 27-MARCH 2, 1951—An-. 
nual Convention, National Frozen Food 
Industry, San Francisco, Calif. 


MARCH 5-6, 1951 — Annual Conven- 
tion, Virginia Canners Association, Roa- 
noke, Va. 


MARCH 7-8, 1951—39th Annual Con- 
vention, Utah Canners Association, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 12-14, 1951—Annual Meet- 
ing, Northwest Canners Association, 
Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash. 


MARCH 19, 1951— Annual Meeting, 
Tennessee - Kentucky Canners Associa- 
tion, Maxwell House Hotel, Nashville, 
Tenn. 


MARCH 19-20, 1951—Annual Meeting, 
Canners League of California, Hotel 
Biltmore, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


APRIL 17-20, 1951—National Packag- 
ing Exposition, American Management 
Association, Auditorium, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


APRIL 19, 1951—Spring Meeting, 
Indiana Canners Association, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


APRIL 22-25, 1951—59th Annual Con- 
vention, U. S. Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciation, Miami Beach, Fla. 


MAY 18-17, 1951—14th Annual Con- 
vention, Super Market Institute, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


basket making. 


the 


5/8 Tomato Field Basket 


Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


Portsmouth 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


58 TOMATO BASKETS 


Our machine made ¥% Tomato Field Baskets 
with Keg or Veneer top hoop and Galvanized 
Metal or Wood Veneer bottom hoop are the 
best quality we have made in our 56 years of 


Plastex Treatment 


We are equipped to 
supply your baskets 
treated with PLASTEX 
HAMPER SOLUTION 
to help control flat 
sour bacteria in toma- 
toes and to lengthen 
useful life of 


hampers. 
Write for Full 


Information 


Virginia 
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CANNING 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, CAN 
SHAKERS, CREMOGENIZERS, FEEDERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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vil CHEMICALS USED ON EDIBLE LEGUMES, CRUCIFERS AND 
MISCELLANEOUS OTHER VEGETABLE CROPS 


(Continued from Page 11) 


dark red-brown border and the spot is larger than those caused 
by late blight as may be seen by comparing the illustrations in 
Figure 33. Copper sprays have been used traditionally at 
weekly to ten-day intervals and are still recommended in most 
areas even though the dithiocarbamates and dichloronaphtho- 
quinone may give excellent control (Table 57). In general, the 
late blight of celery occurs wherever the crop is grown and is 
controlled by the same spray treatments as early blight 
(Table 58). 


THE DISEASES OF CABBAGE AND OTHER CRUCIFERS 

Members of the crucifer family (cabbage, cauliflower, broc- 
coli, Brussels sprouts, kohlrabi, collards, turnip, horse radish 
and radish) have a number of foliage diseases. Usually the 
parasites attack several members of the group and similar 
chemicals are used for their control. 

The downy mildew disease has long been recognized as the 
most important disease of these crops, particularly on seedlings. 
The production of cabbage plants was absolutely driven out of 
some areas such as Florida by this disease. Infection became 
so severe that the plants were destroyed in the seed bed or 
else succumbed after transplanting to the field. The plants first 
show a light green area that rapidly expands and becomes a 
watery soft rot. Entire leaves and even the entire plant may be 
killed within a week. The fungus produces a rather conspicu- 
ous growth of grey-white mycelium and spores on the leaves. 

None of the older fungicides that were safe to use on tender 
young plants were effective so no control was available until 
chloranil was found effective. It has become the standard treat- 
ment in all localities (Table 59). Some of the other new organic 
fungicides are also used. 

The leaf spot of cabbage and other crucifers caused by Alter- 
naria brassicae is widely distributed in the United States and 
is recognized as a major disease in several localities (Table 59). 
It causes irregularly round spots on the leaves that die down 
to a straw-brown color. The fungus produces a mass of dark 
green to black spores in these spots. The disease may be con- 
trolled by thorough spraying with copper compounds, the quin- 
ones, or dithiocarbamates. Usually spraying is not practiced 
extensively because the crucifer leaves are so waxy that it is 
almost impossible to secure perfect coverage. In order to encour- 
age the spreading of the spray film a detergent must be added 
to the mixture. 


CARROT LEAF BLIGHT 


There are early and late blights of carrots analogous to the 
two leaf diseases of celery. They often cause the blighting of 


TABLE 57. THE SEVERITY OF EARLY BLIGHT OF CELERY (Caused 
by Cercospora apii) and the Chemical Control Measures Recommended for 


Application to Foliage by Piant Pathologists in Different States.* 
Report From Loss From DISEASED ACCEPTABLE 
Stare Cropa MaAJsor SECONDARY MINOR TREATMENTSC 
1000 crates % % % 
Arizona 
Connecticut ... x D5, Q2, C2, C3 
Florid 0-75 (12) D4, D5 
C2, C3, D4 
Tr C3, C2, D3, D4, D5 
C2, C3, D3, D5 
x C2, C3 
1-20(1) C2, C3 
x C2, C3 
0-90 (10) C2, C8, D3, D5 
2-12 (6.4) C2, C3 
> C2, D2, D4, Q2, 
D5, S2 
Virgi 1-10 (5) C2, c3, D2, D3, D5 
Wash ton , Tr-10(2) C2, D3 
West \irginia 0-75 (5) C3, C2, D8, D5 


«Av. production in 1000 crates, 1936-1945. 

be Seo Table 58 for explanation of footnotes. 

“Other states not experiencing sufficient crop losses to report were: Arkan- 
Sas, Delaware, Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, North Carolina, North 
Dakotx, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 
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TABLE 55. LIST OF SECONDARY DISEASES OF BEANS, LIMA BEANS, 
PEAS in the United States and some of the Chemicals Recommended for Appli- 
cation to Foliage and Fruit for their Control. 


DISEASES REPORTED UPON STATES CLASSIFYING DISEASE 
ACCEPTABLE 
ComMMON NAME CAUSAL AGENT MaJsor SECONDARY MINoR CHEMICALS¢ 
BEAN 
Powdery mildew......Erysiphe polygoni Ark. S1 
Dela. S1 
Fla. S1, $2, D4, D2, D5 
Ga. D4, D5, S1, S2, 
C2, C3 
Md. S1 
Mo. C3, D4, D5, D3, 
$1, S2 
N.Y. S1 
N.C. S1, D5, D3, D2 
Pa. S1, C2, C3 
Va. C2, C3, S1, S2 
Bacterial blights......Xanthomonas Dela. $1 
phaseoli or Ohio C2 
Pseudomonas 
h licola. Wyo. C3 
Rust Uromyces 
appendiculatus...... Dela. S1 
Fla. S1, S2, D4, D2, Ds 
Ill $1, D2 
Iowa S1, D5, D2 
Kans Sl 
Md S1 
Mont Sl 
N.M. S1, D2, D3, D4, D5 
N.C. $1, D5, D3, D2 
Ohio S1 
Pa. $1, S2, C2, C3 
Tex. $1, D2 
Va. C2, C3, S1, S2 
Wyo. $1, C3 
Rust Uromyces 
phageolitypica Ga. D4, D5, S1, S2, C3 
White mold............... Sclerotinia Ore. D3, S2, S1, C3, 
sclerotiorum............ C5, X13 
Leaf bloteh............++! Cercospora cruenta Tex. D2, D4 
Stem Colletotrichum 
caulicolum Tex. D2, C3 
Grey mold..... ..Botrytis cinerea Tex. C2, C3 
Phyllosticta 
phaseolina : Tex. D2, D3 
LIMA BEAN 
Rust Uromyces 
appendiculatus Tex. $1, D2 
Stem anthracnose....Colletotrichum 
truncatum Dela. D5, C3 
N.C. 5 
Va. C2, D2, D5 m 
Pod Diaporthe 
ph lorum Md. C3, D5, C2 
Va. C2, D2, D5 : 
Bacterial spot........... Pseudomonas 
syringae Md D2, C3 ; 
(viridifaciens) ...... C2, C3, D3, D4, D5 
Ohio C2 
Powdery mildew......Erysiphe polygoni.... Tex. S1 
SOY BEAN 
Various fungi Towa C2, C3 
PEA 
Powdery mildew...... Erysiphe polygoni Conn. D1, S1 
Iowa $1, C3 
Me 
Mo $1, S2, D6, D3, 
D4, D5 
Mont. S1 
N.H. S1 
Ohio S1 
Tex. S1 
Wyo. Sl 
Leaf spot Cladosporium 
pinodes Tex. C2, C3 
COWPEA 
Cercospora cruenta...Tex. S2, C2, C3 
Cercospora vignae Tex. $1, C2 
Powdery mildew......Erysiphe polygoni Tex. Sl 
Rust Uromyces vignae Tex. Sl + : 
Bacterial blight.......Xanthomonas 
phaseoli Tex. — 
Bacterial streak....... Pseudomonas 
lathryi Tex. C2 
¢ See Table 1 of Article I for full names of coded chemicals. 
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entire leaves as both leaves and petioles are attacked. Losses 
in yield range from a trace to 100 per cent depending upon the 
prevalence and time of appearance. Bordeaux mixture and 
insoluble copper compounds applied at 10-day to 2-week inter- 
vals has long been accepted as the standard treatment. In 
recent years the dithiocarbamates and dichloronaphthoquinone 
have been added to the list (Table 60). 


DISEASES OF LETTUCE, ONIONS & MISCELLANEOUS 
VEGETABLES 


Tender lettuce foliage may be attacked and promptly de- 
stroyed by downy mildew, grey mold and leaf drop fungi. The 
first two are air-borne while the third disease is caused by a 
soil inhabiting fungus. Chloranil, insoluble copper compounds 
and the dithiocarbamates are used in several states (Table 61). 
New York recommends the use of organic mercury compounds 
around the base of the plant to protect older leaves that touch 
the ground for invasion by the leaf drop fungus. 


DOWNY MILDEW OF ONIONS 
Downy mildew is the major onion disease of the United States 
that may be controiled by spraying the foliage. The dithiocar- 
bamates and insoluble copper compounds are used for this pur- 
pose (Table 61). 


TABLE 58. THE SEVERITY OF LATE BLIGHT OF CELERY (Caused 
by Septoria apii) and the Chemical Control Measures Recommended for 
Application to Foliage by Plant Pathologists in Different States.* 


Report FroM Loss From DISEASE b ACCEPTABLE 

STATE Crop@ Masor SeconpAry MINOR TREATMENTS 
1000 crates % % % 

Arizona 
eT x D5, Q2, C2, C3 
Indiana 41 
Maryland x | C3, C2, D8, D4, D5 
2,680 C2, C3, D3, D5 
Minnesota x C2, C3 
New York x C2, C3 
0-100 (5) C2, C8, Db 
Oregon . x D3, C3 
Pennsylvania 5-13 (7.6) C2, C3 
1-20 (10) C2, C3, D2, D3, D5 
Washington ... Tr-20 (4) C2, D8 
West Virginia 0-75 (5) C2, C8, D8, D5 


a Av. production in 1000 crates, 1936-1945. 

b,c See Table 53 for explanation of footnotes. 

* Other states not experiencing sufficient crop losses to report were: Arkan- 
sas, Delaware, Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Wis- 
consin, and Wyoming. 


Figure 33. 
blight (A) causes the smaller lesion which often has a grey 
appearance and contains many black specks (fruiting bodies 


The two fungous leaf blights of celery. The late 


of the fungus). The spots may have a yellow border and the 
leaves quickly turn yellow and fall. The early blight lesions 
(B) are larger, show no visible fungus bodies and often have a 
dark red-purple border. (Photos by courtesy of the Plant Path- 
ology Department, Cornell University). 
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TABLE 59. LIST OF DISEASES OF CRUCIFERS in the United States and 
Some of the Chemicals Recommended for Application to Foliage for their 
Control. 


DISEASES REPORTED UPON STATES CLASSIFYING DISEASE 


ACCEPTABLE 
ComMOoN NAME CAUSAL AGENT MAJsor SECONDARY MINOR CHEMICALS¢ 
CABBAGE 
Downy mildew........ .Peronospora 
parasitica Ql, D5 
Fla. Ql, D4, D5 
La Qi 
Ga. Q1, D2, D4 
re C3, D4, D5 
N.Y. Ql, C2, C3 
Miss, Ql 
N.C D2 
Pa D2, Q2, C3 
Tex. Qi 
Wash. Ql, D2, D5 
Powdery mildew......Erysiphe polygoni D1, $1 
Alternaria br Fla. D3, D5, QI 
Ga. Ql, D2, D4 
C3, C2, D3, 
D4, Ds 
D3, D5, D4 
Pa. C2, C3 
Corcospora bloxami C2, C3, D4, D3 
Black leg Phoma lingam Fla, D4, D5 
White mold.............. Sclerotinia 
sclerotiorum............ Wash, D3, 82 
CAULIFLOWER 
Downy mildew......... Peronospora 
parasitica Ql, D5 
Fla. Ql, D4, D5 
Ga. Ql, D2, D4 
N.Y C2, C3, QI 
Q1, D2 
Pa D2, Q2, C3 
Tex. Qi 
Powdery mildew......Erysiphe polygoni D1, S1 
Alternaria 
brassicae (spp.) Pla. D3, D5, Ql 
Ga. Ql, D2, D4 
C3, C2, D8, 
D4, D5 
Pa. C2, C3 
Phoma li Fla, D4, D5 
BROCCOLI 
Downy mildew......... Peronospora 
parasitica Q1, Dé 
Fla. Ql, D4, D5 
Ga. Ql, D2, D4 
C2, C3, QI 
N.C. Q1, D2 
Powdery mildew......Erysiphe polygoni $1, Di 
Alternaria 
brassicae (spp.) D3, D5, Ql 
Ga. Ql, D2, D4 
a C3, C2, D3, 
D4, D5 
Tex. D3, D5, D4 
Black leg Phoma lingam Fla. D4, Dé 
BRUSSELS SPROUTS 
Downy mildew........... Peronospora 
parasitica Q1, D5 
Fla Q1, D4, Db 
Ga. Q1, D2, D4 
N.Y. C2, C3, Ql 
Tex. Qi 
Powdery mildew......Erysiphe polygoni D1, Sl 
Alternaria br Fla. D3, D5, Ql 
Ga. Q1, D2, D4 
amend C3, C2, D3, 
D4, Db 
Pa. 
Tex. D3, D5, D4 
Black Phoma lingam........... Fla. D4, D5 
FOHLRABI 
Downy mildew......... Peronospora 
parasitica Q1, D5 
Ga. Q1, D2, D4 
N.Y. C2, C3, Ql 
Tex C2, C3, D3, D4 
Powdery mildew......Erysiphe polygoni Di, Sl 
Alternaria brassicae.Ga. Q1, D2. D4 
.. C3, C2, D3, 
D4, Di 
COLLARDS 
Downy mildew......... Peronospora 
Ga. Ql, Dz, D4 
N.Y C2, C3, Ql 
N.C Qi, D2 
.Alternaria brassicae.Ga. Qi, D2, D4 
C3, C2, D3, 
D4, D5 
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DISEASES REPORTED UPON States CLASSIFYING DISEASE 


Diseases REPORTED UPON 


STATES CLASSIFYING DISEASE 


ACCEPTABLE ACCEPTABLE 
ComMoN NAME CAUSAL ACENT MaJor SECONDARY Minok CHEMICALS¢ COMMON NAME CAUSAL AGENT Masor Seconpary Minor CHEMICALS¢ 
TURNIPS CB ee Botrytis sp. Md. ....C3, D3, D4, D5 
Powdery mildew......Erysiphe polygoni.....Wash. Sl Minn D1 
Alternaria hercules Pa. C2 N.Y D1 
Alternaria sp. ........... Fla. D4, Db Ohio D1 
Tex. C2, C3 Sclerotinia 
higginsianum N.C Ql N.Y D1, O1 
Leaf Sercosporella Leaf Sclerotinia 
poe ae Ga. Qi, D2, D4 sclerotiorum........... Wash. D3, S1, S2 
N.Y C2, Q1 
HORSE RADISH C3, C2, D3, D4, D5 
White rust Albugo candida Conn. D5, D4, Q2 Ohio C3, C2 
Ill. $1,C3 ONION 
 entaeass C3, C2, D3, Purple blotch............ Alternaria porri........ Ohio D5, D3, D4 
D4, D5 . C2, C3, D4, 
Mo. C3, C2, D4, D3, D2 
D5, D3 Mich D5, C4 
Pa. C2 Downy mildew......... Peronospora 
Downy mildew... Peronospora Ore. X12, D5 
Alternaria br Tex C2, C3, D4 Downy mildew......... Peronospora 
RADISH destructor Conn. ...... D5, Q2, C2, 
White rust Albugo candida C3, C2, D3, C3, S3 
D4, Db La. C3, D4 
Pa. C3 Ohio D5, D3, D2 
Cercospora Black leaf rot.......... Macrosporium 
cruciferarum Tex. D2; D3 sarcinula Tex. C2, C3, D4, D3 
MUSTARD Phyllosticta alli D2, D3, D5, 
Downy mildew......... Peronospora D4, C2, S1, S2, Q2 
parasitica Tex. C2, C3, D3,D4 LEEK 
See Table 1 of Article I for’ full names of coded chemicals. > 
Downy mildew......... Peronospora 
destructor Conn D5, Q2, 
C2, C3 
TABLE 60. THE SEVERITY OF LEAF BLIGHT OF CARROTS (Caused BEET 
by Cercospora apii var. Carotae and Macrosporium sp.) and the Chemical Con- Leaf spot.............000... Cercospora beticola Iowa C2, C3 
trol Measures Recommended for Application to Foliage by Plant Pathologists C2, C3 
in Different States.* C2, C3, D3 
D4, D5 
Rerort From Loss From DIsEAseb ACCEPTABLE Ohio C2, C3, D3, D5, D4 
> Cropa Masor SECONDARY MINOR TREATMENTSC 
— 1000 bu. % % % SWISS CHARD 
Cercospora beticola Conn. D5, Q2, 
Arizona 1,241 C2, C3 
Connecticut x D5, Q2,C2,C3 SPINACH 
Florida 240 Cercospora beticola Tex. ...C2, C3, D3, D5 
Georgia x D4, D5 Downy mildew.........Peronospora effusa 
Illinois 807 Tr C3, C2 (spinaciae) Conn. C2, C3 
Indiana 65 Fla. D5 
Louisiana 232 La C2, C3, D5, D4 
Maryland . Tr C2, C3, D3, D5 Tex. C3 
Michigan Wash. D5, D4, Ql 
Minnesotz 
Mississippi RHUBARB 
New Hampshire 1-25 (1) C2, C3 Leaf spot... Ascochyta rhei Conn. C2, C3 
New Mexico 2-20 (2) C2, Q2, D2, D3 Phyllosticta 
New York x C2, C3, D3, Ds strominelia Ohio c2 
North Carolina... 16 PARSLEY 
Ohio ....... 0-40 (10) C2, D3, D5 RAE: Cicer Septoria petroselina Conn. D5, Q2, 
Oregon .. 325 C2, C3 
Pennsylvania 5425-5 (2.5) C2,C3 ARTICHOKE 
Texas 2,218 5-15 c2 Cercospora obscura Tex. C2, C3, D3, D4 
Virginia 20 =1-25(10) C2, C3, D3, Db ASPARAGUS 
Washin ston 533 Rust Puccinia asparagi.....IIl. $1 
a 0-90 (1.5) C3, C2, D3, D5 Ma $1, D2 
“Av. commercial production in 1000 bu. 1936-1945. Ohio S1 
be Sec Table 53 for explanation of footnotes. Leaf blight A hytula 
* Other states not experiencing sufficient crop losses to report were: Arkan- asparagina Tex C2, C3 
sas, Delaware, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, SWEET CORN 
North Dakota, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Wisconsin, and Leaf blight............+.. Helminthosporium 
Wyomiis. turcicum Va. 
Fla. D4, D5 
Puccinia sorghi Va. — 
Fla. D4, D5 
TABLE 61. LIST OF SECONDARY DISEASES OF LETTUCE, CELERY, Smut Ustilago Zeae............ Pa. S1 
ONIO BEETS, CHARD, SPINACH, RHUBARB, PARSLEY, ASPARAGUS, Va. = 
ARTI i}OKES, AND CORN in the United States and Some of the Chemicals Wash. 
Recom:.ended for Application to Foliage for their Control. SALSIFY 
White rust................ Albugo candida Conn. D5, C3, 
)ISEASES REPorTED UPoN States CLASSIFYING DISEASB C2; Q2 
Commo NAME CAUSAL AGENT ACCEPTABLE White rust... Albugo 
Pts MaJor SECONDARY MINOR CHEMICALS¢ tragopogonis Ohio C2, C3 
LETTUCE PARSNIP 
Downy mildew......... Bremia lactucae Ql Leaf spot R laria 
Fla. D5, C3 pasti Ohio C2, C3 
Md. ....C3, D8, D4, D5 Leaf blight...........0.. Septoria 
Tex. C2, C3, D3 Tex — 
Wash Qi, D5, D4 ¢ See Table 1 of Article I for full names of coded chemicals. 
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There is many a firm that can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or need 
help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good results 
from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The rates, 
per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to three times 
ver line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, minimum charge per 
Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count initials, 
numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a full line. Use 
a box number instead of your name if you like. Forms close 
Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay Street, Bal- 
timore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Tex. 


WANTED and FOR SALE 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 900 cata- 
log for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—50 ft. Galvanized Steel Tower, in perfect condi- 
tion, will sustain 15,000 gal. tank, send photo on request; 2 - 150 
HP HRT Boilers, with burners, frames & fittings; 30 HP Allis- 
Chalmers Motor 3/60/440 900 RPM. A. L. Luyat, P. O. Box 
178 - 22nd St. Sta., St. Petersburg, Fla. Ph. 77-2892. 


FOR SALE—Two Boilers, complete; one 40 H.P. Upright and 
one 60 H.P. Locomotive type. These boilers were used this 
past canning season and are in good condition. Due to increased 
pack we find it necessary to install a new Power and Combus- 
tion Oil Burner Unit. B.G. S. Jourdan & Son, Darlington, Md. 
Phone: Darlington 4392 or 4393. 


FOR SALE—1 new Scott Jumbo Washer Elevator with four 
lengths 4 inch stainless steel tubing. Consumers Ice & Supply 
Co., Lebanon, Pa. Phone 258. 


FOR SALE—Liquidating former Distillery and Winery. 29 
Wood Tanks from 3,000 gal. to 30,000 gal. capacity; Copper 
Distilling Columns; Pumps; Motors; Air Compressor; Boiler; 
2 Hydraulic Fruit Presses, 5,000#, with 56” x 56” trays. Perry 
Equipment Corp., 1502 W. Thompson St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


FOR SALE—1 Huntley Blancher, 8’ long x 4’ dia.; 1 Model 
B Urschel Dicer; 1 #10 AB Exhaust Box; 2 Indiana E-Z Mod 
“B” Adjustable Pulpers; 1 Berlin Chapman Continuous Cooker, 
capacity 1150 No. 2 cans; 1 Ayars 10-pocket Filler; 1 M&S 
6-pocket S/S Filler, heavy duty plunger type; Adjustable Label- 
ers including Burt Au-404, Std. Knapp type D to #10, FMC 
Kyler Mod A, C-R Nu-Way Model MH; 1 Std. Knapp Self- 
adjusting Carton Sealer & Compression Unit; 29-200 gal. un- 
used Aluminum Storage Tanks. Only a partial listing. Send 
us your inquiries. Consolidated Products Co., 18-20 Park Row, 
New York 38, N. Y. BArclay 7-0600. 
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FOR SALE—12 pocket Beet Cutter purchased new in 1946, 
Manufactured by Wolfinger & , 


Used for less than 5,000 cases. 
Son; equipped with 1 H.P. GE Motor. 
Trade. 


Adv. 518, The Canning 


BONDED VIBRATING SCREENS for processing citrus, 
tomato and other juices. Cannery Waste Dewatering Screen, 
$605.00. Send for circular showing actual operation pictures, 
Portable Power Bag & Box Stacker, $617.00; Floor to Floor 
Conveyors, $660.00; many other types of belt and roller Con- 
veyors. Write for circular and price. 15 ton Truck Scale, 
$495.00; 20 ton Truck Scale, $561.00. Guaranteed equipment. 
Immediate shipment. Bonded Scale & Machine Co., 11 Bellview, 
Columbus 7, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Two practically new Tuc Corn Cutters, Model 
C 6; 1 Double Peerless Huskers, practically new rolls, Serial 
No. 10031; 1 Tuc Corn Husker, Rubber Rolls, belt driven, Model 
EB1; 1 Tuc Corn Husker, Rubber Rolls, motor driven, Model 
EM2S; 1 Ayars Corn Filler, good condition; 2 Tuc Corn Cut- 
ters, Model EF2S; 1 Olney Corn or Pea Washer, very good con- 
dition; 1 Tuc Corn Silker, good shape; 1 Knife Grinder for Tue 
Corn Cutter Knives; 1 Tuc Corn Cutter, Model D. S. M. Fife, 
Airville, Pa. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—Retort Crates, 38” diameter by 21” deep. Write 
giving full particulars and price to: Leanse, Nassau, Bahamas. 


WANTED—Electric Hoist, Trolley Type; Shaw Box Load 
Lifter, Junior 1000 lbs. capacity, 220 volts 3 phase 60 cycle. 
Must be in good condition. Write giving full particulars and 
price to: Leanse, Nassau, Bahamas. 


WANTED — Double Portland Horizontal Retorts manufac- 
tured by the Portland Company, Portland, Maine, size 36” high 
x 36” long x 72” deep. Keene Canning Co., Inc., Freeport, IIl. 


WANTED—12’ Blancher; #50 Pulper; #10 S/S Filler; Adj. 
Can Labeler; 2-tier Caser; Model F Bean Snipper; 5-40 x 72” 
Retorts; and several S/S Kettles and tanks from 100 to 500 
gallons. Adv. 515, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Hume Pea Harvester, first class condition; also 
Chisholm-Ryder Bean Snippers Model B or Model E with 16/64 
apertures, first class condition. Adv. 516, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—FMC Hand-Pack Filler in good condition. 
519, The Canning Trade. 


Adv. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED — Manager or Production Manager. 
Excess of 18 years successful operation in medium size cannery 
and jam, jellies, preserves industry. Experience all phases of 
management and production planning, sales, production and 
organization. Experience in all types of fruits, vegetables, ber- 
ries, citrus products and other specialties, and cost conscious. 
Can produce results. Now employed but seeking change. Adv. 
517, The Canning Trade. 
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HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Young Man as Assistant to Plant Manager of 
smal] year round canning plant in East, packing vegetables and 
fish. Man hired will be trained to become Plant Superintendent 
later. Company is young and growing with an excellent future. 
Experience not necessary. Adv. 50154, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Tomato Cannery, modern, located in the best 
growing section of Indiana. Ample acreage and labor, equipped 
to pack peeled tomatoes, 50M case capacity. Priced at less than 
50% of value. Adv. 518, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—PLANTS 


GEORGIA CERTIFIED TOMATO PLANTS—We offer to- 
mato growers for market, shipping, or canning, high grade field 
grown plants. We will grow plants from your seed under con- 
tract, or can supply you plants of the following varieties grown 
from the best certified seed. Valiant, Stokesdale, Pritchard, 
Marglobe, Rutgers, Stokescross Hybrid No. 4. Write us for a 
quotation on your requirements. Piedmont Plant Co., Albany, Ga. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 
to Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 
New York. 


To assist you— 


Readers will find the Where to Buy 
Section helpful in locating firms to 
supply specific needs. 


Consult these advertisers 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


THE PRICE OF PERSONALITY 
Two women discussing a mutual acquaintance: 


First: “She has a magnetic personality.” Second: 
“She ought to have. Every stitch she has on is 
charged.” . 


Several years before the war a newly-rich American 
and his wife spent a holiday in Paris. As they were 
passing a church one morning a bridegroom was just 
descending from a car. 

“Who is that?’ asked the American of a Parisian 
leaning against the railings. 

“Je ne sais pas” (I don’t know) returned the 
Frenchman. 

Later, in the afternoon, the American and his wife 
chanced to come past the church again. This time a 
coffin was being carried up the steps. 

“Who is that?” asked the American of his former 
informant. 

The Frenchman shook his head and again replied, 
“Je ne sais pas.” 

The worthy questioner turned to his wife in horror 
and said: “Gosh, mom! He didn’t last long, did he?” 


Coroner (to eye witness of colored tragedy): You 
say this woman shot her husband with this pistol at 
close range? 

Colored Witness: Yassum! 

Coroner: Are there powder marks on his body? 

Colored Witness: Yassuh. Dat’s why she shot him. 


Manager’s Wife: I sent my husband to the hospital 
because of his knee. 

Friend: Did he have water on it? 

Manager’s Wife: No, his private secretary. 
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Prepare For Harvest Now! 


Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 


prices submitted upon request 
RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MURFREESBORO 33 NORTH CAROLINA 


Whatever your needs state them 
in the WANTED and FOR SALE 
pages of THE CANNING TRADE 


QUICK RESULTS e SMALL COST 


GBALTIMORE, 


30 


WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses 
that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


BASKETS (Wood) Picking 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOILER ROOM SUPPLIES 
Link Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 


BOOKS, on canning, formulae, etc. 
The Canning Trade, Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Robert Gair Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
United Container Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
David Weber Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CANNERS MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Burt Machine Co.. Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Link Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Company, Westminster, Md. 


CANS 
American Can Company, New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Can Corporation, New York City 


GLASS CONTAINERS 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 
HARVESTING EQUIPMENT 

H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, III. 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 

Miller Chemical & Fertilizer Corp., Baltimore, Md. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


INSURANCE 
Canner’s Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
Manufacturers & Merchants Indemnity Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


LABELS 
Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Hammer Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
Muirson Label Co., San Jose, Cal.—Brooklyn, N. Y. be 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. { 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. im | 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS j 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


SALT 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Claire, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York, N. Y.-Chicago, II. 


SEED 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Ferry-Morse Seed Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Michael Leonard Co., Chicago—Sioux City 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
SUGAR 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 
Sugar Information, Inc., New York 5, N. Y. 


WAREHOUSING 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


56 TOMATO BASKETS 


Our machine made ¥% Tomato Field Baskets 
with Keg or Veneer top hoop and Galvanized 
Metal or Wood Veneer bottom hoop are the 
best quality we have made in our 56 years of 
basket making. 


Plastex Treatment 


We are equipped to 
supply your baskets 
treated with PLASTEX 
HAMPER SOLUTION 
to help control flat 
sour bacteria in toma- 
toes and to lengthen 


hampers. 


Write for Full 
Information 


5/8 Tomato Field Basket 


Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Portsmouth Virginia 


the useful life of 


THE CANNING TRADE 


CANNING 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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MAKES A GOOD MIXER! 


Seriously, if rapid salt solubility is a particular prob- 
lem in your manufacturing or processing, you might 
be interested in knowing why Diamond Crystal Al- 
berger Process Salt is such a fine “mixer.” 

Unlike slow crystallization methods, the Alberger 
system makes use of high brine pressure which is 
developed to such an extent that super-saturation 
takes place in a special chamber. When this pressure 
is suddenly released, the salt is literally blasted out 
of solution into fine “flasher flakes”—all within a 
fraction of a second! 


These microscopically small “flasher flakes” differ 
from the usual type of salt crystal because they 
possess a high specific surface which permits them 
to dissolve much faster than ordinary salt crystals. 

If you require a quick-dissolving salt, you can 
count on Diamond Crystal Alberger Salt for more 
rapid solubility. Our Technical Director will gladly 


’ recommend the correct Diamond Crystal product for 


vest results in your processing. Write: Diamond 
Crystal, Dept. J-24, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
CRIT 
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THE TIN WE LOVE TO TOUCH 


This is a tin can. 


To the housewives who open 30,000,000 a day, there is probably 
nothing less glamorous. Not so to us. We love ’em . . . because we see 
the tin can as one of the greatest advances in living, the means of 
bringing more food and better food to millions of people. 


That’s why we’re constantly working to improve cans. . . why 
Continental has a reputation for solving difficult problems, pioneering in 
new packaging techniques and in helping customers in every possible way. 


No matter what you pack, it pays to know what Continental can do 
for you. Why not check with Continental today? We certainly would ap- 
preciate a chance to talk with you . .. and we may be able to help you out. 
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CONTINENTAL Can 


Eastern Division: 122 E, 42nd St., New York 17 Central Division: 135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 


Pacific Division: Russ Building, San Francisco ¢ 
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